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You — 


ORO TOD POTEET RTO | 


A 1/4 INCH HIGH, This is a microphotograph of a piece of coal. Small as it is, we need every particle to maintain the standard of life we lead. 


Make no mistake, we have sufficient 
coal below ground to meet our power 
requirements for centuries to come. 
Although today coal is being used 
to help to build nuclear, oil, and 
hydro-electric power-plants, it will 
not be replaced or superseded by 
these sources of energy within our 
time. Every lump of coal that can 
be mined affects our future. For you, 
your children and their children— 
this is the age of opportunity in coal. 


Don’t think of coal as lumps in a 
scuttle. Think of it as your own work, 
your own wealth, and the good things in 
your own life. Warmth, light, clothing. 
Cars, houses, TV. Coal gives you them; 
lack of coal can take them away. Have 
we enough left? Yes, more than enough 
for all our needs in this century and the 
next. But every ton we take from the 
earth makes the next ton harder to get. 

Expanding industry requires more and 
more coal. How is this to be achieved ? 
By a far more highly developed mining 
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technology, including a very much greater 
use of new machinery. And this means the 
enlistment of young men—engineers and 
scientists—on whose skill and training 
the whole operation of the industry will 
more and more depend. 


The premium on skill 


The problems must be handled by skilled 
men on the spot, using new and better 
machines developed by the technical 
specialists behind them. Face workers 
will therefore have a greater variety of 
more skilled and specialised jobs; they 
will be served by a team of engineers— 
mining, mechanical, electrical, ventila- 
tion, strata control, civil, method-study 
engineers—who will, in their various 
ways, transform the business of getting 
coal out of the ground. 

For all these men this is the age of 
opportunity in coal. And they have, as an 
added incentive, the prospect of building 
a higher standard of living for us all. 





COAL’S OVERWHELMING IMPORTANCE 


1956 1970 
FUEL REQUIREMENTS TOTAL FUEL REQUIREMENTS TOTAL 
263 MIL. TONS 342 MIL. TONS 





COAL 


250 


MIL TONS 














As this chart shows, coal will not be replaced by 
other sources.of power for many generations. 
Although oil and nuclear power will each year 
increase their supply of energy, our need for 
energy is also increasing— at an even faster rate. 
The result is a growing gap between the energy 
we have and the energy we need. We have 
more than enough coal under our own ground 
to fill this gap—if we can dig it out. With new 
methods and new men we can. 


4 
ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD, Hobart House, London, S.W.1 
Divisiona} Headquarters in : Edinburgh, Newcastle upon Tyne, Sheffield, Manchester, Arnold, Dudley, Cardiff, Dovet 
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TAIPEH 


mob, following the acquittal of an American sergeant 

by a court-martial on a charge of murdering a Chinese, 
is a reminder that it is unwise for a Western power to insist 
on extra-territoriality for its troops in the territory of an Asian 
ally, and that a considerable effort is needed within the 
American Army to impress the average GI with the impor- 
tance of courtesy and tolerance in dealing with civilian popu- 
lations—Britain has felt effects of the behaviour of British 
troops in Egypt with a severity quite out of proportion to the 
number of incidents involved. When considering the future 
of an Asian satellite like the Chiang Kai-shek regime, too, 
American policy-makers should decide whether they merely 
want a base off the Chinese mainland or whether they regard 
Formosa as having political significance. Much of the dis- 
content leading to the riots seems to have come from the 
recognition by Nationalist Chinese that Taipeh is a dead- 
end government, increasingly neglected by Washington. 

In Asia today anti-colonial feeling tends to take precedence 
over differences between Asians. The proposals recently re- 
ported to have been made by the Chinese Communists to 
Chiang Kai-shek—proposals of local autonomy for Formosa 
and a Vice-Premiership in the Peking Government for the 
Generalissimo himself—must have been received with some 
interest, if not by Chiang, then by some of his entourage. 
Precisely what steps America could take if such an agreement 
were ever reached, either before or after the death of Chiang, 
remain obscure—another instance, in fact, of the gratuitously 
difficult position into which American policy has got itself in 
South-East Asia. 


[m0 sacking of the American Embassy at Taipeh by a 


For it is rapidly becoming apparent that Washington can- 
not continue very long on a course to which most professional 
American diplomats are opposed and which has only been 
sustained so far because of internal political pressures and 
the old American illusion that diplomacy need not involve 
supping with the devil or even the possession of long spoons. 
Not to recognise the Peking Government simply because it is 
Communist and sent troops to Korea has been for some time 
a purely formal gesture, carried on under pretence of a recog- 
nition of the legal (Nationalist) government of China. The 
Taipeh riots have made it a farce. 

Moreover, these riots took place in the week before strate- 
gic embargoes on trade with China were to be considered by 
Britain and other powers. Mr. Harold Macmillan has evi- 
dently made up his mind that these embargoes must go or, at 
any rate, be brought into line with those (specifically dealing 
with war materials) that apply to other countries in the 
Eastern bloc. There are many arguments for this step, and 
its result will be further to weaken American ability to carry 
on their solitary refusal to recognise Peking. For, with British, 
German and Japanese industry in the Chinese market, Ameri- 
can business will certainly demand to be allowed its share. 

And ability to cut losses is the essence of foreign policy. 
America should now realise that Mr. Dulles’s China repre- 
sents nothing—not even a liking for Mr. Dulles. After Taipeh 
there is little excuse for persisting in a refusal to recognise 
facts. American diplomacy has been playing at blind man’s 
buff in South-East Asia ever since the establishment of the 
Peking regime. The time has now come to bring the game to 
an end. 





THE TROUBLED MIND 


INCE the Royal Commission on Mental Health 

was appointed three years ago the climate of 
opinion on the subject has been gradually chang- 
ing. The public is now prepared to examine it 
with much more interest and sympathy. But the 
fundamental problems remain: and the Commis- 
sion’s report must be judged on how shrewdly it 
has examined them. On balance, the verdict must 
be that it has done well. 

Its recommendations may err on the side of 
caution; but they are on the right track. In par- 
ticular it is satisfactory to see the importance 
attached to the need to make admission to mental 
hospitals not merely voluntary, whenever humanly 
possible, but also informal—as informal as 
admission to general hospitals. The Commission 
also urges the abandonment of the attitude that a 
psychopath is not mentally ill—a relic of the old 
belief that he was suffering merely from a moral 
defect. In the light of recent psychological re- 
search this view is no longer tenable; psychopaths 
ought to be considered just as much in need of 
care and treatment as any other sick persons. 

The initial problem is a legacy from history. 
Until recently it was assumed that there was a 
state of madness, in the same sense that there is a 
state of pneumonia; that it could not be treated; 
and that the only remedy was banishment from 
society. Lunacy was thought of as something it 
was best to forget: unmentionable. This attitude 
is still sufficiently widespread to make the task of 
the mental health authorities difficult. They find 
the public resistant to the now well-established 
fact that there is no such thing as madness in the 
old sense of the word: there are a few diseases 
of the brain and an enormous variety of neuroses. 
Most mental illnesses are curable if caught in 
time; only a tiny fraction of them require re- 
straint. On the contrary: restraint, it is now 
realised, actually creates mental illness; the aban- 
donment of lock and key, of straitjacket and 
padded cell, has been shown to have an immense 
therapeutic effect. 

The problem now is to persuade the public that 
madness is no longer a serious threat to their 
safety. And this is largely, as the Commission 
makes clear, a question of money. The old-style 
lunatic asylums are utterly unsuited to provide 
mental treatment, because of their grim institu- 
tional air. The whole aim of mental treatment, in 
the great majority of cases, is to bring the patient 
back to terms with his environment—not to with- 
draw him from it. Ideally the patient should be 
kept in his normal surroundings. It is best, if 
possible, that he should not have to go to hospital 
at all; that he should visit a psychiatric clinic as 
often as is felt necessary, and that he should not 
be any more worried about visiting it than he 
would about visiting his family doctor. But an 
enormous amount of money is required to make 
this conversion possible; and one of the first legis- 
lative steps needed is to make some of it available. 


There need not, however, be too great an in- 
crease in expenditure, if the possibility is 


followed up that grants be made to help keep 
people who are mentally ill, but not seriously ill, 
at home. True, this might lead to some ‘fiddling’ 
to get grants, but the saving, by keeping such 
people—particularly old people—out of mental 
hospitals, could be very great. And it would also 


much improve the patients’ chances of recovery. 

There is, however, another problem, with 
which the report hardly comes to grips. The medi- 
cal profession is sharply divided on the subject of 
mental health treatment. One school] advocates 
physical treatment, by drugs, electric shock, and 
brain operations; the other insists that treatment 
should be psychological. The psychological school 
is itself divided into warring factions, and at 
present the physical-treatment school has the 
upper hand. It has also most of the funds. The 
result has been the growth of what can be an 
extremely dangerous attitude of mind to mental 
illness: that the important thing is to get the 
mentally ill person into hospital and there deal 
with him by whatever treatment happens to be 
fashionable 

This is not so: and the reason it is not so can 
be judged from the case histories in The Plea for 
the Silent, by Dr. Donald Johnson, MP, and 
Norman Dodds, MP (Christopher Johnson, 
12s. 6d.), and in Dr. Johnson’s article in this issue. 
There is a depressing tendency for psychiatrists to 
justify indefensible interference with individual 
liberty with the help of such words as ‘disturbed’ 
or ‘uncooperative’ about patients who, often for 
perfectly sound reasons, are reluctant to accept 
treatment. Certification has been widely abused as 
a means of getting rid of old people who are 
nuisances, 

It is now often easier to get people locked up 
in a mental hospital than it is to get them locked 
up in jail. All that is required for certification is 
the signature of a doctor (who may have no know- 
ledge of the patient's background, and who may 
know nothing about psychiatry—very few doctors 
do) and a magistrate (who may know nothing). 
Instead of trying to find ou. what stresses have 
afflicted the patient to unbalance him, doctors 
are too often tempted to take the easy way out by 
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certifying him, and so shifting the responsibility 
to the nearest mental hospital superintendent. Ip 
such circumstances the patient would not be 
human if he did not resist; and it is the fina} 
indignity that if he does resist, this is used in 
evidence against him should he later try to bring 
an action in the courts. But of course such actions 
are rarely brought, because every solicitor knows 
that they never succeed; the courts always give the 
doctor the benefit of the doubt. 

The chief weakness of the report is that it does 
aot seem fully to recognise this danger. It urges 
that ‘compulsory powers should be used in future 
only when they are positively necessary to over- 
tide the patient's own unwillingness or the un- 
Willingness of his relatives, for the patient’s own 
welfare or the protection of others.’ But the safe- 
guard it suggests to make sure this ruling will be 
obeyed—that two doctors, one a specialist, 
should be consulted ‘except in emergency’—is 
hardly sufficient. All too frequently psychiatrists 
have virtually no training in psychotherapy, and 
are inclined to think that it could ‘be good for’ a 
patient to get him into hospital where he can 
receive treatment—not realising that the fact the 
patient is being taken there by force against his 
will may destroy, at least temporarily, the chance 
of treating him successfully, by confirming his 
belief that he is being persecuted. 

And what constitutes an ‘emergency’? In a 
recent case a horde of police, called out to deal 
with a deranged man, succeeded only in driving 
him to violence—yet he was eventually pacified 
by a single social worker. Emergencies are more 
often created than prevented by the use 
of powers to arrest and detain mentally sick 
people. The Commission would have done well to 
stress this point, because so long as certifying 
powers remain in anything resembling their 
present form (no matter what politer word is 
substituted), the old stigmas attached to insanity 
will remain, too. 


CLOUDS OVER KENYA 


HE debate on the report of the Parliamentary 

Commission on East Africa finds Kenya with 
a crisis once again gathering on the horizon. The 
immediate cause of this is the boycott of the 
Lyttelton constitution by African elected mem- 
bers of the Kenya Legislative Council, following 
the rejection of their demand for fifteen extra 
African seats—a number which would have 
brought African representation to equality with 
that of all other races combined. The deeper 
reasons are more complex. The recent African 
elections in Kenya resulted in a clean sweep of 
old political personnel and the rise to political 
influence of new areas and tribes—principally the 
Nyanza province and the Luo and Meru tribes. 
The new group of African politicians, headed by 
Mr. Mboya, general secretary of the Kenya Fed- 
eration of Labour, do not regard themselves as 
bound by the standstill agreed to under the Lyttel- 
ton constitution, and the increase from six to 
eight African members carried out last November 
does not satisfy them. Their campaign has been 
carried on with a good deal of fiery oratory and 
their agitation against land consolidation seems 
not to take into account the real need for agri- 
cultural reform in Kenya. Under these circum- 


stances it is understandable that their attitude 
should be regarded with alarm by the Kenya 
Government: Mau Mau detainees are still being 
released from the camps; there is much explosive 
material about in the other tribes; and, whatever 
the intention of Mr. Mboya and his associates, 
there is a risk that a refusal to make the constitu- 
tion work will cause outbreaks of violence. 
Whatever the defects of multi-racialism—and it 
would be odd if African politicians representing 
five-sixths of the population did not have their 
eye on an ordinary majority electoral system 
which would give them an independent state on; 
the lines of Ghana—the Lyttelton constitution has 
at least the advantage of presenting a formula 
which enables Africans, Asians and Europeans to 
live together without violence. For, as the past 
history of Kenya proves, extremism produces 
extremism. The more intransigent Mr. Mboya; 


becomes, the more fear and desperation he will 


produce in the white settlers. In fact, he has 
claimed not to be demanding a purely African 
Kenya, but the question is what effect will a 
demand which seems to amount to that—since 
parity of membership on the Legislative Council 
would almost certainly secure an African major- 
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ity; there would always be one Asian to vote with 
the Africans—have on the relations between the 
races in Kenya, part of which are ignorant and 


all of which are hot-headed? To ask this question : 


js to have grave doubts about the future of Kenya. 

On the other hand, it is little use for the 
Colonial Secretary to take refuge behind the 
Lyttelton constitution in order to avoid doing any- 
thing about the present situation. As past history 
shows, the alternative to negotiation in this sort 
of impasse is the use of force, and there is no 


question which is the more acceptable alternative. 
Efforts should be made to ascertain just what the 
African leaders want. The other races should not 
be ignored, of course, but there is no reason why 
the Colonial Secretary should leave the initiative 
for starting inter-racial discussions entirely up to 
the leaders of the communities concerned. It is, 
after all, far easier for him: he has no constituents 
to consider. What Kenya needs above all is 
moderation, but for that some help from London 
is likely to be required. 


LOOKING FOR A GOVERNMENT 


By 


HE President of the Republic has soon dis- 
, pobie there is no short way out of the 
political crisis. He has settled down to a slow siege 
of the difficulties with M. Pleven, a former Prime 
Minister, investigating them for him. Algiers is 
furious with impatience, Paris much less so. This 
is a real crisis in the sense that it corresponds to 
real difficulties; and a grave one in the sense that 
it is not very likely to open the way to a general 
solution of the gravest problems. 

It is easy to say, as many people are saying, that 
the French Conservatives put the Socialist Prime 
Minister in a minority because they did not wish 
to pay the bill for the Right-wing policy for 
Algeria that he was pursuing. The Conservatives 
retort that the Algerian policy is his as much as 
theirs, that sound finance is essential to it and that 
if, as M. Mollet says, he gives Algeria top priority, 
then he ought to be willing to postpone further 
social reforms until he has secured in North 
Africa the victory that he has so often announced 
as just around the corner. M. Mollet has been 
claiming the privileges of the leader of a National 
Union Coalition, while in fact he has been at the 
head of a minority Cabinet based on less than a 
quarter of the Assembly. To this M. Mollet might 
reply that because he has restricted his Cabinet to 
Left-wing and mostly Socialist membership he 
has so far been able to keep wage demands within 
bounds. He can continue to exercise this restrain- 
ing influence if not encumbered by Ministers from 
the Centre and the Right. Otherwise he will be 
happy to remain in Opposition. 

The Catholic MRP, sitting quietly between the 
Socialists and the Conservatives, raise their eye- 
brows at this point and observe that, though ex- 
cluded from M. Mollet’s Cabinet, they have 
loyally supported it. He did not want them to 
share power with him, and they have no intention 
of taking it over from him now that he wishes to 
retire into Opposition. The MRP are ready to 
share the burdens of government with the Social- 
ists, but would not dream of bearing them with- 
out Socialist participation. 

Behind all this disinclination to govern lies, of 
course, Algeria. M. Mollet boasts of his restrain- 
ing influence on the Left that has made possible 
a ‘national’ policy, but the drawbacks of this 
restraining influence are becoming apparent. 
There is only a ‘national’ policy for Algeria; no 
One has discussed any serious alternative. To do 
so would have been betrayal, giving comfort and 
assistance to the Republic’s enemies. The idea of 
an Algerian sovereign government is still rated in 
the daily press as peculiar to enemies of France 
and madmen. 
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Paris 

The Algerian rebellion would long ago have 
been finished, it is alleged, were it not for: 

(a) Colonel Nasser. 

(6) The prospect of a motion favourable to the 

rebels in the last UN Assembly. 

(c) Help from Tunisia and Morocco. 

(d) The present government crisis. 

(e) The prospect of a motion favourable to the 

rebels in the next UN Assembly. 
((e) has not in fact been given much publicity as 
yet, but it seems to be playing a considerable part 
in the conversations that M. Pleven is conducting 
with the political leaders.) 

According to this thesis, the unsuccess of 
Government policy is due to alien interference ex- 
ploiting the comments of certain factious French 
politicians or journalists. But in fact less and less 
comment is possible, not only about the main lines 
of Algerian policy but also about its working out 
—about the many things which go wrong (as they 
are bound to do) in the endless process of pacify- 
ing Algeria with an army of 400,000 men. 

There have been signs even of an increased 
effort to eliminate critical remarks. M. Bourgés- 
Maunoury, the Minister of National Defence, has 
persuaded Cardinal Feltin, the Archbishop of 
Paris, to make a speech describing the criticism 
(much of it by young Catholics) of some of the 
methods employed as factious; he has invited 
critics to remember the difficulties of the army, 
and its specific achievements (often, indeed, ad- 
mirable); and the fact that misdeeds have been 
punished. The Cardinal overlooked the fact that 
the difficulties and the specific achievements of the 
army are described in every newspaper and that 
few critics drew attention to the things that were 
going wrong. It was not admitted that any were— 
much less that anybody had been punished for 
them. 

When for the fourth or fifth time parachutists 
broke loose after the murder of one of their 
comrades in an Algerian street and, on this occa- 
sion, shot thirty Moslems in the neighbourhood 
of their barracks, there was only one newspaper, 
Le Monde, which had the courage and common 
sense to criticise severely the lack of fire discipline 
in an élite regiment, and point out that this played 
straight into the hands of the rebels. Most of the 
press stuffed the news into a corner and looked 
the other way. There have been no comments in 
the press about M. Lacoste’s sudden announce- 
ment behind a half-closed door that the allega- 
tions of M. Peyréga, former Dean of the Faculty 
of Law in Algeria, are false; yet this is a matter 
of great public concern. This timidity inevitably 
reduces France in the eyes of the world, leaving 
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her reputation for independent thinking to ve 
saved by students, Professors of Ancient History, 
novelists, and other flighty persons with courage 
and less sense of ‘national’ responsibility. 

But a worse drawback of this interpretation of 
national duty is the quandary in which the politi- 
cians now find themselves. It would no doubt 
have been at any time an awkward problem for 
any French public man to open before his fellow 
citizens’ eyes the perspective of an independent 
or even fully self-governing Algeria. Today there 
are new obstacles—the powerful lure of Saharan 
petrol for a France chronically short of energy; 
the fact that 700,000 young Frenchmen have 
served in Algeria with the official assurance that 
they were preserving it for France; the fact that 
the professional army has been told that this time 
at any rate its members would not be giving their 
lives in vain, as in Indo-China. Yet no one has 
explained that the outside interferences which are 
alleged to have bolstered up the rebellion are not 
fortuitous, but the proof that the Algerian prob- 
lem cannot be isolated from the consequences of 
France’s attempt to keep it out of the natural 
stream of history. France’s own new policy in 
black Africa, which has already created twelve 
provincial parliamentary governments, is the best 
comment on her desperate efforts to avoid creat- 
ing in Algeria a state with a government respon- 
sible to the majority. 

Just before his defeat M. Mollet told the French 
that they must be prepared to keep an army of 
400,000 men in Algeria indefinitely, and rebuked 
them for too lighthearted holiday-making. They 
are still making it. They have not kicked yet. 

We are, indeed, solemnly told that Algeria is 
the one thing on which there is agreement. We 
are told, too, that the place is free, that no public 
liberties are endangered. In fact, there would have 
been no crisis if the Government had been in sight 
of success, and there might have been a useful 
crisis if the press had been discussing Algeria 
instead of putting its fingers to its lips and whisper- 
ing ‘Eavesdroppers.’ In that case potential Prime 
Ministers would not be wondering, as they are 
today, how to affirm convincingly that they will 
stand fast in Algeria, while simultaneously leaving 
themselves a possibility of retreat. 





Moon and Sixpence Intelligence 


THEATRICALLY the work packs the punch of a 
heavyweight.—Daily Express, May 25. 
DraMaATIC construction was weak. 

Daily Herald, May 25. 


. . . apowerful and moving musical commentary. 
News Chronicle, May 25. 
THE Music is very poor indeed.—Observer, May 26. 
* 
JoHN HARGREAVES .. . did not bring the character 
to life —Daily Herald, May 25. 
JoHN HARGREAVES sang the hero, projecting the 
character convincingly. 
Manchester Guardian, May 27. 
* 
. . the final intensely dramatic death scene. . . . 
Daily Mail, May 25. 
. the painter's final sentimental effusion. . . . 
Daily Telegraph, May 25. 
. 


. impossible that it should succeed—music, sing- 
ing voice and drama must be integrated, 
The Times, May 25. 
Ir 1s by far the most integrated English operatic 
production yet seen or heard. 
News Chronicle, May 25. 





Portrait 


Wuo would have thought six 
months ago that we should by 
now have time to consider the 
problem of Germany, let 
alone with any hope of suc- 
cess? Here we are, though, 
leaving the Middle East to take care of it- 
self and preparing for the possibility of the 
ice melting in Europe. Pacific notes have 
been flying from Bonn to Moscow and Dr. 
Adenauer has been flying from Bonn to Wash- 
ington. The first of these was a surprisingly 
mild reply to a Note from Russia complaining of 
the use of Western Germany as an atomic base, to 
which the Russians courteously returned their 
acceptance of an invitation to talks on trade and 
culture in June. The Germans, not to be outdone, 
presented a memorandum on reunification which 
had been awaited since last year. This is ad- 
‘mittedly couched in rather less compromising 
terms and contains uncomfortable references to 
West German citizens still in Soviet prisons, but 
it includes an offer to discuss some system of 
European security. Meanwhile rumours of new 
disarmament proposals to be brought down (if 
that is the right metaphor) from Washington to 
the London Disarmament Conference by Mr. 
Stassen had sent Dr. Adenauer scurrying on his 
fifth visit to the Summit. 

The chief participants in all this, however, have 
had their other preoccupations. In particular the 
Americans have had an alarming experience 
of how it feels to be called an imperialist power 
and treated accordingly; Nationalist Chinese riot- 
ing in Taipeh as a protest against the acquittal of 
an American sergeant for the manslaughter of a 
Formosan, sacked the American Embassy. The 
prompt dismissal of three generals by Chiang 
Kai-shek may have provided some balm to the 
Americans but they have taken the precaution of 
reducing the number of their residents in the 
island. Peking has, equally promptly, announced 
that the people of Formosa cannot tolerate a life 
of slavery. 

The Russians have offered arms to India, been 
wooed by Marshal Tito, been visited by Mr. 
Gomulka and have concluded a largely meaning- 
less agreement with the Kadar regime limiting 
the use of their forces in Hungary. 

African affairs present their usual infuriating 
mixture of progress and relapse. A Nigerian dele- 
gation is in London discussing future plans for 
self-government, but in Kenya a ban on political 
meetings has again been introduced. The chair- 
man of the South African Labour Party has been 
refused a permit to leave the country to visit her 
relations in England, and Mr. Alan Paton has been 
fined for attending a meeting of Africans with- 
out notifying the Mayor of Durban; the proposed 
measure applying apartheid to South African 
universities has been defended by the Minister of 
Education on the grounds that ‘immature minds’ 
are smothered in the artificial atmosphere of a 
white university and take on distorted ideas and 
false values. 

France is still without a government and M. 
Mendés-France has resigned as leader of the 
Radical party. In Italy the Montesi trials have 





of the Week 


dragged to their end in the acquittal of all the 
defendants; and an Italian football team has 
bought an Argentinian player for £100,000. 
The General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land has decided to recommend the report on 
closer relations between the Presbyterian and 
Anglican communions to the careful study of all 
members of the Church. The Archbishop of Can- 


Ir Sir Shortly Floorcross is 
trying to get himself slung out 
of the Labour Party, he is 
going the right way about it. 
I would not go so far as to say 
that merely making a speech 
with some sense in it is now a proscribable offence, 
though occasionally, in the dark sleepless hours 
before dawn, I suspect that it will come to that. 
But the right hon. and learned Member for St. 
Helens is nobody’s fool; when he up and ‘said 
that the new Labour Party policy of knocking off 
not whole industries but individual firms ‘would 
lead the country to disaster,’ he knew precisely 
what he was about. 

Now to begin with—though this will seem a 
trivial point to some of the faithful—he was right; 
it would. Nor need he imagine that he is the only 
one in the Opposition hierarchy who knows it. 
The trouble is, of course, that this policy is yet 
another of the appalling compromises from 
which the Labour Party suffers, the result of a 
bargain struck between common sense and plain 
blithering idiocy. Mr. Gaitskell, for instance, who 
knows a hawk from a handsaw, should be per- 
fectly well aware of the cogency of Sir Hartley’s 
remarks, and may even wish he had been free to 
stand up and cheer when they were made. But the 
plan which came so signally under fire represents 
the best concession obtainable from a Left wing 
which, if it had had its own way, would have got 
ready to tuck a dozen major industries under its 
arm the moment Canaan hove in sight. The lesson 
which Bevin taught the comrades—that the Left 
could be met head-on and vanquished every time 
—was, alas, gradually forgotten as the long reign 
of Clement the First came to an end. 

But I digress. Sir Hartley has made it plain 
enough, over the past few years, that he is not 
prepared to spend his time in the House of Com- 
mons. His division record would keep Cross- 
bencher’s ‘researchers’ busy for weeks, and has 









House of Lords Intelligence 


ALLEGATIONS that teachers at London University 
were being asked to ‘spy’ on their students and col- 
leagues were made by Lord Chorley. . .. This 
eruption from the Socialist benches . . . produced 
no reaction either from the Government or from 
Lord Chorley’s own colleagues. 
Daily Telegraph, May 23, p. 1. 
Lorp CuHor.ey, a former Dean of Faculty of Laws 
at London University, startled the House of Lords 
tonight by alleging that University teachers were 
being called on . . . to act as spies. 
Daily Telegraph, May 23, p. 17. 
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terbury has accused the Roman Catholic Church 
of waging open warfare against the Church of 
England. 

The Queen has returned from Denmark and hag 
been entertained by the Home Fleet—which hag 
no doubt been rejoicing at the vindication by the 
Prime Minister of Admiral North, who was dis. 
missed in 1940 for allowing the French Fleet to 
escape to German control. Sir Arthur fforde 
has been appointed chairman of the BBC and 
has admitted that he does not possess a tele. 
vision set. 


ZW estminster Commentary 


me in transports of admiration whenever I con. 
template it. For consider: at the Bar Sir Hartley 
could hardly have earned less than £30,000 a year, 
and as Fordman and Shellman it is not to be 
supposed that a mere crust is his portion. What is 
more—much more—he could then and can now 
employ his great mind and ability in crossing 
swords with immense and tangled problems; he 
could and can feed his restless, driving brain with 
the only meat such men think fit to eat—hard 
work; he could and can associate, as an equal, 
with the leading men of the land in all walks of 
life. 

What conceivable advantages, for a man like 
that, has the-idiot round of Parliamentary party 
politics? Why should he spend his time wandering 
about the sixth ugliest building in the British Isles, 
listening to the futile maunderings of his inferiors, 
eating vile food, breathing bad air, sitting cheek 
by jowl with cads? Ah, comes the answer pat, 
ambition should be made of sterner stuff; had he 
but set his mind to it, and played the game accord- 
ing to the rules, no political office in the land, nay, 
not Downing Street itself, could have :semained 
closed to him. And to this I reply, in words that 
might as well be in Tamil for all the sense they 
will convey to some people, that Sir Hartley does 
not want to be Prime Minister. As far as I can 
see, he and I are the only two men in the country 
who would not take the office if it were offered to 
us. And why the devil should we? We are not 
suited to it, nor it to us. The hours are long, the 
pay meagre, the cachet fast disappearing. Whence 
Sir Hartley’s freedom to call nonsense by its name, 
and whence, also, the ominous click of safety- 
catches. We have not heard the last of Sir Hartley 
Shawcross, Gent. But I think we have heard the 
last of Sir Hartley Shawcross, politician. 

We have also, I trust, heard the last of Lord 
Salisbury, at any rate for some time. I did not 
myself have the pleasure of hearing his Suez 
speech in the House of Lords, but even in print 
it is the funniest thing since Rabelais, and hardly, 
in its talk of the country retaining the moral 
leadership of the world, more squeamish. For a 
puppet-master of Milord’s supposed expertise, a 
Dapertutto of such cold-eyed and sinister effi- 
ciency, a maker and breaker of cabbages and 
kings, he has been guilty of more hamfistedness 
than even his greatest admirers (whoever they 
might be) can explain away. This is, no doubt, 
both irritating and bewildering to the Marquess. 
For years it could have been said of him, as Baron 
Corvo said of Father Benson, ‘While he did not 
exactly aspire to actual creation, he was certainly 
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of the opinion that several serious mistakes had 
resulted from his absence during the events 
described in the first chapter of Genesis.’ Now he 
must be wondering what hit him. Well, I will tell 
him: Mr. Macmillan hit him. Mr. Macmillan is 
enjoying being Prime Minister, and wishes to go 
on doing so. He knows that the party would 
follow him now if he were to lead them smack 
into the River Weser, even without a pipe, and he 
is no more going to let a well-connected marquess 
get in the way of his meticulously rehearsed bon- 
vivery than he is going to lose sleep over the faint 
grumbling that came from the back rank when he 
was careful to be seen splitting a bottle of port in 
the Carlton Club with Sir Victor Raikes. (What 
would they have had him do? Split a bottle of 
lemonade with Alderman Black or some other old 
wowser?) Besides, if I may adapt Bagehot to my 
purpose, the cure for an excessive admiration of 
Lord Salisbury is to go and listen to him. If you 
are lucky you might hear him saying this: 

. . we can say ‘It is our settled policy not to 
use the Canal more than is absolutely necessary 
from now on, and, in particular, we intend, as 
our settled policy, to route all shipments of oil 
round the Cape as soon as we are in a position 
to do so; and we are taking the necessary steps 
to make this policy effective as soon as possible.’ 

It says much, by the way, for the Earl of Home, 
or whoever wrote his speech, that fatuous as Lord 
Salisbury’s was, his was worse. 

Meanwhile, the Foreign Secretary, his great 
service on Hoylake Urban District Council 
standing him in good stead, was at it again. Mr. 
Shinwell was complaining about the export of 
American arms to Saudi Arabia, and asked if the 
Government would have the matter raised in the 
Security Council. Hoylake UDC replied that the 
Saudi Arabian Government ‘reserved. their rights 
to take action to defend their interests in con- 
formity with the United Nations Charter.’ He 
added, with a really staggering non sequitur, that 
the answer was therefore, ‘No, Sir.’ Mr. Shinwell 
pressed the point; Saudi Arabia had, after all, 
declared her intention of using the arms against 
Israel. Up sprang Hoylake UDC. ‘I understand,’ 
he said, ‘that these arms were supplied on the 
understanding that they should be used to foster 
international peace and security within the frame- 
work of the United Nations.’ Nor, indeed, was he 
finished; for he ended a display which would have 
been literally incredible if it were not for the fact 
that nothing Mr. Lloyd does now could be in- 
credible, with the following words, which surely 
deserve to be set to music: 

With regard to the supply of arms, the obliga- 
tion which we have undertaken is to try to pre- 
vent an arms race. We have amplified that by 
saying that we will try to ensure that some 
balance is kept. I am not satisfied that the supply 
of these arms disturbs the balance. 

Thus Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs on May 28, 1957. But we 
have been here before; on July 2, 1956, Mr. Lloyd 
Was saying, ‘I think that at the present time the 
balance is as has been indicated before in this 
House—I would say rather in favour of Israel.” 
It occurs to me that if Mr. Lloyd were to attempt 
to put his rather curious ideas on what constitutes 
a balance into practice, by becoming a tight-rope 
walker, a number of the pressing political prob- 
lems with which this country is faced would 
speedily disappear. Particularly if he refrained 
from using a net. TAPER 


aN Spectator’s Notebook 


IN SEVERAL CASES lately the Courts 
in Cyprus have asserted their inde- 
pendence of the executive in the 
traditional manner—by refusing to 
convict, Although they have rejected 
> the charges of torture brought 
against the police, the judges have quashed con- 
victions or acquitted because they were not satis- 
fied with the conduct of the police and security 
officials. Acquitting Nicholas Sampson last week 
Mr. Justice Shaw said: ‘The treatment which the 
accused received was not the treatment which 
should be given to any people whether convicted 
or unconvicted. In forty-seven years I can recall 
no case where the Crown set out to prove confes- 
sion and yet had to admit that the accused received 
the sort of treatment this man received.’ Yet what 
most of us would consider was pretty scathing 
criticism, the Cyprus Government seems to con- 
sider the highest praise. It has issued a statement 
saying that the judgement in the Sampson and 
similar cases does not support allegations 
levelled against the police. ‘Such criticism of the 
police as Justice Shaw saw fit to make when 
giving judgement in the Sampson case,’ said the 
statement, ‘was for acts of omission and was 
largely based on evidence by police officers them- 
selves.’ I can see no relevance in the fact that 
much of the evidence came from the police, and 
an act of omission—failure to provide food and 
drink for a day or two, say—can be just as painful 
as an act of commission, like torture. The com- 
placency of the Cypriot Government over these 
matters is a sorry contrast to the attitude of some, 
at least, of the Cypriot judges. 
* oF » 


I SUGGESTED the other day that the sacking of 
Mr. Alastair Forbes from the Sunday Dispatch 
was disquieting, his political column being almost 
its only readable feature. It is only fair to admit 
that the new editorial broom has swept .. . well, 
it is too early to say if it has swept clean, but it 
has certainly given that depressing paper a new 
look. And last Sunday it published an article by 
Iris Russell on conditions in Cyprus which sug- 
gests that it is also prepared to take an independent 
line. Iris Russell has been covering the Cyprus 
terror since it broke out, and it is hardly likely 
that she would write, or the Dispatch print, her 
damning indictment—headed ‘This British terror 
must be stopped’—out of mere sensationalism. 
+ * * 

THE EXECUTION Of Ronald Patrick Dunbar has 
been fixed for June 6. Dunbar killed an eighty- 
two-year-old woman after breaking into her house 
and stealing £90—a clear and brutal case of 
capital murder under the new Homicide Act. The 
judge expressed agreement with the jury's verdict 
At first sight, therefore, this seems an excellent 
opportunity for the hangman to resume his ac- 


tivities after an interval of twenty-two montis, 


and, bearing in mind the feelings of many of his 
party, there are plainly strong political reasons for 
Mr. Butler to decide that the law must take its 
course. There are, however, strong non-political 
reasons for deciding that the law should not take 
its course. Responsible medical evidence was 
given at Dunbar’s trial that he was an inadequate 


psychopath, and therefore suffering from an ab- 
normality of mind such as to impair his responsi- 
bility and render him guilty only of manslaughter 
under Section 2 of the Homicide Act. Admittedly 
the senior medical officer of Durham Prison, 
giving evidence for the prosecution, denied that 
Dunbar was a psychopath, but as he also said 
that he would expect a psychopath to show re- 
morse his evidence cannot be considered very 
authoritative. On the third reading of the 
Homicide Bill, Mr. Butler spoke feelingly about 
‘the unexplored territory of the mind,’ and he will 
not have forgotten the ‘recommendation’ of the 
Royal Commission on Capital Punishment that 
psychopathic personality, though not in itself 
justifying a defence of insanity, should be given 
due weight in deciding whether the death penalty 
should be carried out. What is at stake here is 
whether the death penalty shall apply to profes- 
sional criminals, as intended, or whether for 
political and other reasons we shall continue to 
hang the sick and the abnormal. 
~ . © 


THE EXARCH STEFAN, whose death has just been 
reported from Sofia, was the most imposing- 
looking dignitary I have ever seen—tall and » 
broad, and made even taller by the snow-white 
hat of his office, with its cross of pearls, and 
broader by his robes and his splendid Orthodox 
beard. And I am told that in his sermons he was 
very much the leader of his national church, ex- 
horting the congregation to defend their country 
against the Amalekites. He seemed, in fact, the 
very type of that sense of immemorial yet vigorous 
antiquity which the Eastern churches preserve 
so much more unchanged than ours of the West. 
But he was also a very modern man who held 
degrees in several Western universities and 
worked hard for co-operation with the Anglican 
Church. He courageously and subtly opposed the 
German and Soviet occupiers. It is no wonder that 
the Russians finally removed him and imprisoned 
him: as not only a Christian, but a patriot and 
a democrat, he was a triple incarnation of the 
spirit they are still unsuccessfully trying to subdue 
in Eastern Europe. 
+ * * 


NOTHING THAT Mr. Duncan Sandys has been say- 
ing or doing about defence has brought home 
strategic developments so clearly as an item of the 
news on Monday morning. It was reported that 
Admiral Sir John Eccles, Commander-in-Chief, 
Home Fleet, taking the fleet out to meet the 
royal yacht on its return from Denmark, had 
hoisted his flag in a minelayer. ] am sorry to have 
to admit that the word minelayer conjures up for 
me merely a piece in the game ‘Dover Patrol’ (do 


people play it still?) which blew up other pieces 
with which u came in contact, but was noi ..lliowed 
to do any attacking itself, and was consequently 


oily of value as a movable blockship. The excuse 
given for the admiral’s decision was even more 
remarkable: that the weather might be too rough 
for the flect’s larger warships. Well, really! Yet 
minelayers, | suppose, are the Navy’s only surface 
vessels which have any attacking role today. Mr. 
Sandys apparently shares the Admiralty’s fond 
delusion that the aircraft carrier can replace the 





battleship and the cruiser as a striking force; but 
as no suitable carrier aircraft have been evolved 
it is of use only in operations like Suez, where 
there is no fighter opposition. In choosing a mine- 
layer for his flagship, Admiral Eccles may simply 
have been demonstrating that he, at least, is under 
no illusions about the future. 
* » * 


THIS IS MORE than can be said of some of his 
RAF colleagues, to judge from their boasts after 
the latest Fighter Command air exercises. With 
sublime confidence, the Sunday Times air cor- 
respondent reported that fighter defence ‘appeared 
to destroy at least ten times as many of the 
raiders as were brought down in the best days 
of the Battle of Britain.’ Gratifying though this 
may sound, it would hardly have made much 
difference to the degree of annihilation had the 
raiders been carrying H-bombs. In any case, these 
‘raiders’ were aircraft far slower and easier to 
intercept than the current Russian bombers. It is 
highly improbable, too, that the Russians, if they 
intended to bomb Britain, would use aircraft; the 
job would be done more efficiently by guided 
missiles, so that whether Fighter Command can 
or cannot intercept conventional bombfng faids 
is of little relevance. It only distracts attention 
from consideration of the real problems. of 
defence to go on pretending that Fighter Com- 
mand, even if it had better aircraft, has any further 
part to play in global war—whatever its potential 
in peripheral campaigns. 
+ * * 
IT HAS LONG been a complaint of the Irish that the 
rest of the world will not take them seriously; 
but when their authorities act as idiotically as 
they have done in the case of The Rose Tattoo 
prosecution, what can they expect? In a country 
which has no censorship of the theatre the 
authorities are perhaps bound to act against a 
production which they consider to be indecent or 
profane; and whether or not they were justified 
in doing so in this instance is a matter for the 
courts to decide. But there seems to be no excuse 
for the way the case has been handled. The pro- 
duction, after all, had received high praise from 
critics on both sides of the channel; and as the 
theatre is pocket-sized, it is unlikely that to have 
allowed it to run its last few days unmolested 
would have corrupted the Irish people. It would 
surely have been sufficient to give warning that a 
charge was pending. As it is, by arresting the pro- 
ducer the authorities invited the very type of 
ridicule that the festival was designed to dispel. 
I hear from the periodical Encore that a fund is 
being raised for the producer’s defence; contribu- 
tions should be sent to 25 Howland Street, W1, 
payable to ‘The Rose Tattoo Fighting Fund.’ 
a * * 

MY NOTE last week welcoming Lord Home’s 
statement that it was the Government’s policy ‘to 
try to get the right man in the right place’ has 
brought from a correspondent the reminder of an 
earlier ministerial pronouncement on this subject. 
During the war a Minister read out in the House 
of Lords from a speech prepared for him: ‘It is 
never the policy of the Royal Air Force to put 
a square peg into a round hole’; then, thinking 
that he must put in something of his own to prove 
that he was not just a stooge of his Secretaries, 
he added, ‘but always to put a round peg into a 
square hole. PHAROS 
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The Seamy Side of the Welfare State 


By DR. DONALD MclI. JOHNSON, MP 


HAT is your patient’s age, doctor?’ queried 
the Emergency Bed Clerk. 

‘Sixty-two,’ I lied cheerfully into the telephone 
receiver. 

It was the whitest lie I had ever told. My 
patient had a gastric ulcer, and a hemorrhage 
from his ulcer: but he was not sixty-two, he was 
seventy-five. I knew, however, that once I revealed 
him to be seventy-five years old, he could 
probably keep his ulcer and keep his hemorrhage, 
but there would be no bed for him under the 
National Health Service in a general hospital, 
however hard I tried. Fortunately for him, he 
looked ten years younger than his age. ‘Don’t let 
me down,’ I admonished him, ‘when you get 
there.’ He did not. Five weeks later he was back 
again, fit and well, enjoying the joke hugely. 

Though, of course, there was really no joke at 
all. In South Suburbia where I practised, as in 
so many other areas throughout the country, 
there was no way—save only one—of getting an 
old person into hospital, save by a many months’ 
wait for one of, the rare beds that appeared in the 
local ‘Homes.’ 

This way was by using the compulsive powers 
that go with the signature of a Summary Recep- 
tion Order made under the Lunacy Act. A certi- 
ficate under the Lunacy Act is no longer merely 
a request that can be refused by the hospital 
authorities at their discretion. ‘The justice may 
by order direct the lunatic to be received and 
detained in the institution for lunatics named in 
the order’; so run the relevant words of the Act. 

One-fifth of all admissions to mental hospitals 
are of old people over sixty-five years of age: 
coming, however, to certified patients—who 
naturally form the long-stay cases—the propor- 
tion is nearer one-third. 

Authority is not unaware of the problem: ‘If 
mentally defective and old people could be dis- 
charged from mental hospitals when they are fit 
for suitable accommodation elsewhere, and if 
out-patients’ departments, day hospitals and other 
community services were able to give more effec- 
tive care and treatment, the number of beds in 
mental hospitals would probably be sufficient for 
the population,’ states Sir John Charles, senior 
medical officer of the Ministry of Health, in dis- 
cussing the Report of the Ministry for 1954. 

Anyone in receipt of correspondence from 
mental hospitals cannot fail to be shocked by the 
entirely sane letters received from inmates— 
mainly elderly people, fully recovered from any 
transient mental illness which they may have 
possessed, but with nowhere to go. 

For, of course, once inside the mental hospital, 
once they are absorbed in the slow tempo of the 





Stainless Stanley 


Lord Stanley of Alderley wishes to be known in future 
by the style of his senior barony, Lord Sheffield —From 
the Court Circular, The Times, May 22. 

Trusty as steel, more valuable than plate, 
Aspiring Sheffield knocked at Heaven’s gate. 
Peter, who reads The Times, pronounced his 
doom, . 
Simply remarking: ‘Stanley, I presume.’ 
EVELYN WAUGH 


institution, society rejects them and there they 
Stay, the primary cause of overcrowding in oy 
mental hospitals. 

‘For the last one hundred years,’ states Dr. I. 
Cosin cogently in an address to the Royal Society 
of Medicine, ‘various committees have drawn 
attention to the general undesirability of certify. 
ing very old people, and yet today more old 
people are being certified than ever before.’ He 
goes on to refer to the reduction in hospital beds 
available for old people, consequent on the 
changes of the past twenty years. “These reduc. 
tions in hospital beds are not necessarily dis. 
advantageous,’ Dr. Cosin concludes, ‘and can 
even be advantageous if one has the courage to 
reassess the problem and find new solutions.’ 

Dr. Cosin has that courage. This is evidenj 
when one accompanies him round the old. 
fashioned wards and passages of the Cowley Road 
Hospital, Oxford, where, with a total of 210 beds 
in his Geriatric Unit, he is coping with the prob- 
lems of old age in a total population of 250,000 
people. This is less than one bed per thousand 
population; it is also less than the percentage of 
beds still available for the population as a whole, 
But there is no waiting list for the elderly sick in 
Oxford. Dr. Cosin has done this by appreciation 
of the fact that even in old age, illness, be it 
physical or mental, is a dynamic rather than a 
Static event: that, provided an acute crisis can 
be tided over, elderly people can be helped to- 
wards recovery and rehabilitation not less than 
younger people: and that, subsequently, they 
can be cared for in day hospitals and supervised 
in this manner while keeping them out in the 
community, 

It is a heartening sight to see Dr. Cosin’s elderly 
patients, full of hope, striving towards recovery, 

But what does authority do elsewhere? 

‘Here is my case,’ writes Mr. A. G. Corbin, aged 
seventy, now of the Salvation Army Hostel, Lon- 
don, El: ‘I was a Master Mariner “retired” and 
living on my own freehold smallholding since 
1923. I managed to cultivate my orchard and 
occupy my time by chicken farming, etc., I inter- 
fered with nobody. I was just carrying on quietly 
in my own free way when suddenly at 10.30 a.m, 
on March 3, 1951, two policemen in uniform 
accompanied by their police surgeon and two other 
officials appeared. I ordered them off my premises 
as they had produced no official warrant for my 
arrest. I was then seized by the four of these 
bullies, dragged outside and thrown into their 
ambulance (Black Maria) and rushed by them 
into a madhouse.’” 

(‘The Medical Officer of Health of this district, 
confirms the official version of this incident sent 
me by the Clerk to the Council in reply to my 
inquiry, ‘applied to the Justices on 2nd February, 
1951, for an Order under Section 47 of the 
National Assistance Act, 1948, to deal with Mr. 
A. G. Corbin as being a person in need of care 
and attention. This was granted and as a result 
he was removed to hospital.’) 

‘I was taken from there after twenty-three days,” 
continues Mr. Corbin, ‘again under strong guard 
of these bullies. Flung again into an ambulance 
and thrown into a bed in a horrible madhouse 
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amongst raving lunatics. I was there only four 
days. I was again manhandled and rushed again 
to another madhouse where I found I was “certi- 
fied.” I found by spying on my “confidential 
report” that I was to be permanently detained as 
being in need of care and protection, forsooth.’ 

(‘He is sullen and resentful,’ reads Section 3a 
of the certificate giving the complete ‘facts indicat- 
ing insanity’ in regard to Mr. Corbin. ‘He has no 
insight into his condition. He has nc realisation 
of his affairs. He has persecutory delusions. He 
has many complaints against all authority. These 
are not substantiated. He has exalted ideas of 
power and wealth. He has written to the House 
of Commons about his delusions. He lacks judge- 
ment.’) 


But Mr. Corbin, having sailed the seven seas, 
and fought the Turk and the German in the First 
World War—presumably in the name of liberty— 
has an element of indestructibility about him. 
After five years’ detainment in hospital, he 
escaped and came to London where, a fugitive 
from the Welfare State, he is at present 
lodging. 

He has visited his smallholding to find his cot- 
tage demolished and his belongings dispersed. 
He has nothing left to him other than his entirely 
able-bodied frame, his lively nature and his fiery 
spirit, which moves him to write me letters which 
—eheu fugaces!—tead just like the more ebullient 
type of Conservative Party propaganda of those 
far-off days of the late nineteen-forties. 





Why Are There Wars ? 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


HEN sometimes in criticism of a faithless 
Win war-loving tyrant, we speak of a return 
to ‘the law of the jungle,’ we do less than justice 
to our fellow animals. Animals kill only for food. 
It is Man alone—and, I understand, the barracuda 
—who kills for killing’s sake: who kills when he 
does not wish to eat. Why, then, are there wars? 
Wars, we are told, are made for economic advan- 
tage. That may be a valid explanation why an 
imperial power seized some remote, unorganised 
colonial territory, but of the great clashes between 
major powers it would be manifestly more to their 
advantage, if markets were their only interest, to 
divide up the markets peacefully than to arm 
and fight about them. 

Men talk glibly about fighting for their lives, 
but it is only in the rarest cases that they would 
have any reason to fear physical death if their 
nation accepted the demands made upon it. They 
say that life is not worth living without liberty, 
but at least until the coming of the totalitarian 
regimes it made but a minor difference to the 
ordinary citizen under which regime he lived. A 
far greater interference with liberty was the 
system of conscription which he supported in 
peace and war sooner than have one regime 
rather than another. The reasons that men give 
for fighting are then clearly largely rationalisa- 
tions. To a large extent they fight wars because 
they like fighting wars—or at any rate because 
some people like wars being fought. 

It is, then, indeed a proper task for the 
psychologist to tell why they like fighting. But 
the trouble with Mrs. Strachey is that very little 
of her book* is in fact concerned with this 
interesting question. All but a chapter and a bit 
has nothing directly to do with war but is devoted 
to a general popular description of the Freudian 
theory and methods, In that description there are 
some passages—such as that in which the 
demeanour of mourners at funerals is ascribed to 
a subconscious feeling of guilt for the corpse's 
death and fear of his vengeance—which are as 
unsupported and fantastic as the wildest of 
religious legends and advanced with a dogmatic 
assurance that religious authority would never 
venture to employ. There are others in which the 
commonplaces which everyone has known since 





* THe UNCONSCIOUS Motives oF War. By Alix 
Strachey. (Allen and Unwin, 25s.) 


the beginning of time are restated in a curious 
jargon of novelty. The psychologist is so ready 
to tell us all about the hidden complexes which 
cause tinkers and tailors, soldiers and sailors to 
behave as they do. But what about the equally 
hidden complexes which cause psychologists to 
behave like psychologists? What strange adven- 
tures happened to them in their childhood to 
make them as they are? The time has surely come 
for the physicians to heal themselves. Yet, when 
all that has been said, there is much that is 
interesting and valuable in Mrs. Strachey’s book. 
But it does not get us very much farther towards 
the solution of her particular problem. Indeed, 
her practical proposals really amount to little 
more than ‘Everybody would be better if only 
everybody was better.’ 

For a nation to make an unnecessary and un- 
reasonable war there are two requisites—paranoic 
leaders and a sheep-like population. How are we 
going to insure against paranoic leaders? Sane 
education—and doubtless in particular cases 
psychotherapy in childhood—may prevent some 
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who would have become paranoic leaders from 
emerging as such. But only those who are some- 
what unbalanced will strive after power, and 
power once attained tends to corrupt. We cannot 
hope for medical and educational services so 
efficient that every potential paranoic will be 
caught young and cured. Therefore it is only 
reasonable to fear that in the future, as in the 
past, power will often be in the hands of power- 
maniacs who will wish to abuse it. All that we 
can do there is, as Mrs. Strachey says, to ensure 
that that power is strictly limited, that the State 
is as weak as circumstances permit and that there 
is a constitutional method of changing rulers. 

But the leaders cannot do irreparable harm 
unless the rest of the nation is sheep-like. Now it 
is entirely true that people will do, as members 
of a group, things that they would never do as 
individuals. We need, I think, no very profound 
psychological research to understand why. It is 
simply that if we all act together then no 
individual need take responsibility. While it is 





true that membership of a group enables us at 
times to do good things, yet on balance group 
loyalty does more harm than good and it is cer- 
tainly necessary to curb its excess, 

We who flatter ourselves that we are sane see 
clearly the immeasurable calamity of war. Never- 
theless, if we are honest, we cannot deny that, if 
we pick up a paper and read in it of an outbreak 
of hostilities, we do, along with our other 
emotions, experience a flicker of excitement. If 
the hostilities are immediately threatening to our- 
selves that excitement is swamped in anxiety. If 
they are far, then reason and conscience combine 
to suppress it, but it would be dishonest to deny 
its existence. Though we all have these unreason- 
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able instincts it is the very definition of sanity 
that, if we are shown that they are unreasonable, 
we do not satisfy them. Therefore for most of us 
it is sufficient to show that our bellicose instincts 
are unreasonable and we will not surrender to 
them. 

But how can we insure against national 
insanity? What are the reasons for its periodical 
recurrence in this country or in that? ‘Mr. 
Briggs’ reluctance to give up an inch of England’s 
Empire,’ Mrs. Strachey tells us, ‘was based on his 
exceptionally strong anal-retentive instincts.’ (Mr. 
Briggs is a fictitious typical English Blimp.) With 
all due respect to Mr. Briggs I do not greatly 
care whether his instincts came from his anus or, 
as some rival psychologists would assert, from 
some other portion of his anatomy. The Freudians 
tend to put ‘anal’ automatically in front of all 
epithets in much the same way as Parliamentar- 
jans always put ‘honourable’ in front of ‘mem- 
ber.’ It does not really help us very much. I am 
not so much concerned with where Mr. Briggs’s 
instincts came from as with controlling them. It 
is not possible, Mrs. Strachey confesses, to 
psycho-analyse the whole population. I doubt if 
it would be desirable even if it were possible. 
Where a person can balance his own instincts for 
himself it is wiser to leave him to do so. We must 
deal with people as they are, and surely the 
reason why they sometimes surrender themselves 
to mad policies is that they are bored. Therefore 
the sensible plan is to keep them from the harm- 
ful competition of war by giving them a suf- 
ficiency of harmless competition. Games are 
clearly here very important. There is a good 





“Oh monstrous! 





e « . WAS ALL FALSTAFF had to accompany an ‘in- 

tolerable deal of sack’. Prince Hal was justly shocked. 

Falstaff’s was not an exemplary character. He kept late 

hours. He was not always strictly truthful. His values 

one confused ; certainly he did not eat nearly enough 
read. 


Bread, say the scientists (and who are we to doubt 
them ?) is an excellent food in itself. It could give us 
as much as three quarters of the energy that we—and our 
children—burn up ina day.! And it contains body build- 
ing proteins and essential vitamins and minerals too.? 


Those distinguished nutritional authorities Professor 
McCance and Dr. Widdowson say in a Special Report!: 
“Probably the most important finding concerns the 
high nutritive value of wheat in any of the forms 
customarily consumed by man”. And that means bread. 
Another Panel of scientists and medical men under 
the Chairmanship of Professor Lord Cohen says: “Bread 
is the most important staple food in the British dict”.3 

So see that your family eats plenty of bread every 
day—good and fresh. 

§. Medical Research Council Special Report Series No. 28 
published by H.M.S.O. 1954. a bing ssi ssa 
All flour must .contain— per 100 grams of flour: Iron— not 

less than 1.65 milligrams. Vitamin B,—not less than 0.24 milli« 

gm. Nicotinic Acid—not less than 1.60 milligrams. 

+ Report of the Panel on Composition and Nutritive Value of 

Flour, published by H.M.S.O. 1956. 

ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU 
2I ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.I 








reason for allowing a good deal of competition in 
our business life. A businessman doing his neigh- 
bour down over a deal may not be a very edifying 
sight but we have only to look to totalitarian 
countries to see how he might be employed if he 
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were not allowed to employ himself thus. But the 
sovereign remedy is to keep loyalties within 
bounds—to discourage and jeer at the mentality 
which thinks it the first of virtues to follow 
blindly the chosen leader at all costs. 


Deepening Mystery 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


ROM almost any point of view, Alger Hiss’s 

book, In the Court of Public Opinion,* 
deepens the mystery of the Hiss-Chambers case. 
Hiss pleads an absolutely comprehensive inno- 
cence. He says that he never once saw Whittaker 
Chambers in the period in which Chambers main- 
tains they were both Soviet agents. The case against 
him, he insists, was a total fabrication. If one 
accepts this, one must grapple with the problem 
of why so many people—not only Whittaker 
Chambers, but several Congressmen, members of 
the Federal bench, the Department of Justice 
and all the prosecution witnesses—lent them- 
selves to fraud and forgery and horrible lies in 
order to ruin a harmless young bureaucrat. If, 
on the other hand, one believes that Hiss was 
guilty just about as charged, one must somehow 
account for this book, which, if it does nothing 
else, demonstrates that Alger Hiss looks upon 
himself as a deeply wronged man. One can be 
unpersuaded by Hiss’s efforts to contradict the 
testimony against him yet be convinced that he 
is convinced that he was not only innocent of 
the charges but quite above reproach. 

It is a strange book; indeed, it is weird. One 
would suppose that if Hiss were not a Com- 
munist in the Thirties, he would, upon entering 
the court of public opinion, where all evidence is 
admissible, tell us something of what he was in 
those days. His accusers have given one version 
of what Hiss was thinking and doing in that 
decade; now that the burden of proof is on Hiss, 
he might be expected to counter with his own 
version. He does nothing of the sort. He emerges 
from his own book an almost lifeless young 
government official on his way to becoming the 
most celebrated victim in American history. His 
book does nothing more than assault, head-on, 
every contention of the prosecution. Thus, it is 
merely a lawyer’s defence: Hiss doing for him- 
self and in his own name what his attorneys did 
for him in the Federal Courthouse in New York 
seven years ago. Some of it is impressive now, as 
it was then. There were always some striking dis- 
crepancies in Chambers’s testimony and in other 
evidence. When the jury made its final account- 
ing, though, it held that Chambers was beyond 
a reasonable doubt (which does not mean beyond 
any possible doubt) telling the essential truth. 
Readers of the book who are familiar with the 
other documents in the case are more likely than 
not to judge the matter pretty much as the jury 
did. Hiss has introduced nothing new into evi- 
dence except the information, apparently sound, 
that it is possible to construct a typewriter that 
would reproduce all the characteristics of another 
typewriter. In other words, forgery by type- 
writer, according to experts retained by the Hiss 


* Calder, 25s. 





New York 


defence, is a feasible crime. But evidence that g 
crime could be committed is not evidence that 
this crime has in fact been committed. 

For my own part, I find Hiss’s book, as q 
series of arguments over the facts in the case, 
quite unconvincing. However, I am much im. 
pressed by the fact of the book’s existence, 
Writing a book is hard work. The work goes on 
over a period of months. The labour and anguish 
of producing it may be supported by the convic- 
tion that the writer will grow rich from it, that 
he will grow famous from it, or that it will be an 
expression of something good or something of 
value within himself. Money could not have 
spurred Alger Hiss to write this book. Nor could 
the quest for fame. I cannot believe other than 
that he wrote it because he continues to have, 
after all these years, some kind of faith in his 
own righteousness, some continuing sense of 
moral pride and purpose. Furthermore, I do not 
believe that he could have written it if he had 
seen it as nothing more than a pack of self- 
serving lies. This would seem to me a feat of 
immorality quite as monstrous as the creation of 
a total fiction by Whittaker Chambers. 

As the famous case stands at this moment, with 
Hiss’s brief finally in, each side is asking us to 
believe that the story told by the other is alto- 
gether fiction, invention from start to finish. If we 
take Hiss’s view, then there is not a grain of truth 
in even the least of Chambers’s allegations. Hiss 
will not allow us to believe that he had some con- 
nection with Chambers between 1936 and 1938 
and that Chambers blew this up into a great con- 
spiracy. He swears he never laid eyes on the 
man in this time. Nor will Chambers allow us 
such a view as that Hiss was a man who became 
involved in espionage and treason without a full 
awareness of what he was doing or at least with- 
out a full awareness of the evil of it. We are re- 
quired either to agree with Chambers that Hiss 
was steeped in conspiracy in the Thirties and is 
still loyal enough to the conspiracy to defend it 
with lies or to agree with Hiss that Chambers was 
and is dedicated to the insane, purposeless evil 
of destroying a man against whom he could not 
have had even a halfway reasonable grudge. 

On the basis of the facts introduced in evidence, 
in court and out, it seems to me that Chambers’s 
story carries the greater weight. Nevertheless, I 
am moved by the existence of this book. Alger 
Hiss persuades me that he believes that he was 
wronged, and I think this important. I incline to 
the view that the truth lies somewhere in those 
areas which neither of the principals wishes us 
to explore. If we could explore them, we might 
discover not that justice miscarried but that there 
is more to truth than can ever be proved in courts 
or in partisan histories, 
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For safer driving .... 


A braking chart 
designed to reduce 
the number of road 
accidents, issued by 
The Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insce. Co. Ltd., 
shows the effect of a 


driver’s reaction to ™ SK > 
emergency and the af 7 e 
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vehicle can be LL 
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stopped. 


Free on application to the Company’s offices 

at 1 Dale Street, Liverpool 2; 1 Dornhill 

London, E.C.3, or at any of its Branch 
Offices countrywide 
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What is a 
BOOMERANG 


voyage ? 


Let P & O tell you. A Boomerang Voyage is an opportunity to 
visit Australia at a moderate cost. You can travel there and back, 
first class, from £290, saving £190 or more on the ordinary fare. 


When can you go? You sail outwards between February Ist 
and May 3ist and return between September Ist and December 
31st of the same year or next, giving you between 6 and 18 months 
in Australia. 


Are there any other advantages? Yes, the voyage itself is a 
holiday. It’s comfortable—nothing is more so than a P & O liner 
—it’s exciting, with many colourful places to visit on the way. You 
can relax in sunshine and sea air, enjoy the best of food prepared 
by an expert chef. You will not only like Australia—you will enjoy 
going there by P & O. 


Ask your Local Travel Agent for details 


or apply direct to 
IPs 








Pp & o 14/16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 
wuitehall 4444 : 


122 LEADENHALL STREET, £.C.3 
avenue 8000 
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A gracious welcome to your guests 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 
Also Magnums 40/- 











The Right Hon. the EARL OF WOOLTON, cu. 


appeals for 
CANCER RESEARCH 


The Right Honourable the Earl of 
Woolton writes: ‘In research lies the 
only hope of a cure for cancer—re- 
search conducted with infinite and 
laborious patience with the use of 
ever-expanding scientific knowledge 
and the latest laboratory equipment, 
In pursuit of the greatest gift science 
might give to humanity, the Im- 
perial Cancer Research Fund is ex- 
tending its work at Mill Hill to still 
more up-to-date laboratories at 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. I trust the 
public will! give it the support it so 
richly deserves.’ 


IMPERIAL 
CANCER RESEARCH 
FUND 


Patron : Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 


The Fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories without State 
aid. New lines of research are starting: new equipment and extra staff are wanted, 
Please send a gift to the Treasurer, A. Dickson Wright, Esq., FRCS, at Royal College 


of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, WC2 











City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


Ast week I was standing on the seventeenth- 
| poten walls of The Citadel at Plymouth. 
Wind-whipped water of lapis blue, the shadowy 
red sandstone cliffs above Wembury on one side, 
the gentle ilex-shaded heights of Mount Edg- 
cumbe on the other, the long line of the break- 
water, Drake’s Island green in the foreground, and 
at my feet the white and pink-veined marble of 
The Citadel itself—there is surely not on all our 
coasts a finer maritime scene than this with its 
inlets flowing past granite docks and masted men- 
of-war to the steep wooded valleys of Devon and 
Cornwall. I was there to attend the meeting or- 
ganised by the Old Plymouth Society in a last- 
minute effort to save the many old houses with 
granite and carved timber doorways and windows 
and old stone walls among cobbled streets round 
Sutton Pool. This is the old part of Plymouth. 
Drake, Hawkins, Cook and Humphrey Gilbert set 
out from here. Hence seven ships went to fight 
the Armada and here the Mayflower last touched 
land before sailing for America. The Old Ply- 
mouth Society has produced an imaginative and 
sensitive plan for the reconstruction of this 
historic little fishing port, the hidden heart of 
Plymouth. From the crowded meeting which 
represented all shades of opinion it looks as 
though there may still be a chance of preserving 
the character and texture and more attractive 
buildings here. 


THE THREE TOWNS 


Strangers do not realise how rich in fine build- 
ings and prospects are the three towns which 
compose Plymouth. Devonport has its Doric 
Guildhall and Naval Column and Egyptian Odd- 
fellows Hall forming a neglected civic centre, 
and all designed by John Foulston, who was to the 
three towns what John Nash was to Regent’s 
Park and St. James's; Plymouth itself has Foul- 
ston’s masterpiece St. Catherine’s Church in the 
Soanean manner in granite—threatened with de- 
struction (thought it is intact and perfect inside 
and out), the seventeenth-century baroque of The 
‘Citadel, St. Andrew’s Church, the eighteenth- 
century Synagogue and Butterfield’s convent of 
St. Dunstan built in local stone; Stonehouse was 
once a sort of Bath for retired naval people. Here 
are the Georgian Royal Naval Hospital with its 
granite colonnades, the Marine Barracks and the 
Foulston-like elegance of Emma Place. From 
Stonehouse Pool one looks across to the Georgian 
splendour of Mount Wise in Devonport. In Stone- 
house is Plymouth’s finest building, the Royal 
William Victualling Yard by Sir John Rennie, 
1830-35. A rusticated granite entrance with a 
statue of William IV on the top gives a tempting 
glance of severe granite warehouses and halls, 
clock towers and chimneys which may only be 
seen from the ferry to Cremyll. Very strict in- 
structions are given to the policeman at the en- 
trance to stop civilians walking in to admire this 
grand range of architecture which probably 
shelters nothing more valuable than new boots 
and tins of ship’s biscuits. 


SEMANTICS FOR ESTATE AGENTS 


I believe that the correct estate-agents’ 
definition of a ‘Mansion’ is a house with back and 
front stairs, but what about ‘Mansions’ in the 
plural when applied to blocks of flats? One can 
date these by their names. The first mansions in 
London are said to be Queen Anne Mansions 
(1876), that hideous fourteen-storey block over- 
looking St. James’s Park. ‘Mansions,’ however, 
mean good building and that you are not able 
to hear your neighbour’s wireless in the next flat. 
‘Mansions’ mean late Victorian or Edwardian red 
brick with bay windows, iron balconies, corner 
turrets and a slow, safe hydraulic lift. ‘Gardens’ 
are the surburban equivalent of ‘Mansions.’ The 
working-class equivalents of ‘Mansions’ are 
‘Buildings’ or even ‘Dwellings.’ Late Edwardian 
and the early 1920s brought in ‘Courts,’ and 
today the more box-like, thin-walled and cramped 
is a new block of speculative flats the more high- 
sounding its name—‘Close,’ ‘Cloister,’ ‘Garth’ and 
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A WHIFF of guilty splendour goes with the 
possession of a swimming-pool. It is an un- 
English amenity. Though congruous to California, 
it has in these islands all the less pleasing attributes 
of a folly: ostentation without whimsicality, an 
air of purpose without the capacity to fulfil it, 
hideous expense without the addition of beauty 
to the landscape. A grotto or a ten-ton abstract 
by Mr. Henry Moore might be equally con- 
troversial; but neither would conjure up those 
visions of gooseflesh on starlets’ thighs, of cigar- 
ash flaking down on to suede shoes after luncheon 
on Sunday near Maidenhead, that a swimming- 
pool does. 

I built mine seven years ago. It is 20 yards long 
and 10 yards wide, holds 70,000 gallons of water 
and cost £503. It was made by the workmen on 
my estate after some excavation had been done 
by a contractor with a huge, yellow machine 
which kept on breaking down. The first 70,000 
gallons of water we put into it (through a garden 
hose attached to a tap in the pantry) leaked, 
almost imperceptibly, out, and when this hap- 
pened there was considerable chagrin. 

We saw ourselves being left with a sort of 
concrete annexe to the lawn which, although a 
modified form of squash could be played in it, 
resembled nothing so much as the launching-site 
of a V1. But the walls were rendered again with 
a slightly different integument, and a week or so 
later (for it takes the pantry tap a long time to 
exgurgitate 70,000 gallons) the swimming-pool 
was full. 

The following general observations may be of 
interest to any madcap who contemplates follow- 
ing my example: 

Size. Experience suggests that I was wise to 
build a large pool. Apart from its obvious advan- 
tages to swimmers, children can, with the help of 


Guilty Splendour 


By STRIX 
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‘Keep.’ -The working-class equivalent is airier, 
lighter and better planned and named after an 
immortal poet or less immortal Labour leader, 
economist or councillor. 


KEEP OuT 


‘Can I help you, sir?’ said in a tone of voice 
meaning ‘What the hell are you doing here?’ by 
a uniformed official with a cup of tea in a cubby. 
hole and the sporting page of the newspaper, 
makes me think how strange it is that in this 
country we love to keep people out of Govern. 
ment buildings of great beauty. Have you ever 
tried to see the inside of Somerset House? Or 
the Bank of England? Or the Scottish Office 
(1755, J. Paine), Gwydyr House (1772) or The 
Treasury? Have you ever tried to land on 
Drake’s Island in Plymouth Sound which has been 
given up by the Army and which no one wants? 
Have you ever tried to walk down the colonnade 
at Greenwich Hospital? I could multiply in- 
stances down three columns of this paper where 
harmless sightseeing is needlessly forbidden by 
nitwitted pompous Government ‘No-men.’ In no 
other country are public buildings so rigorously 
shut to the public; in fact, a public building usually 


means a strictly private building. 


a small canvas dinghy or coracle, learn to row on 
a large pool; it is indeed surprising how much 
watermanship they acquire. And in a hard winter 
it is better to have a small skating rink than a 
microscopic one. 

HyGIeENE. For £503 you cannot build a proper 
modern: swimming-pool into which fresh (and 
very cold) water is continually pumped through a 
filter. Mine is simply a huge, static tank. It is 
emptied once a year, in the spring, when the 
bottom is found to be coated with a sediment 
vaguely resembling gooseberry fool. This is 
removed in buckets, and for perhaps a fortnight 
the refilled pool remains limpid. But, despite 
various patent chemicals which we throw in 
whenever anyone thinks of it, the water gradually 
becomes opaque and for the next eleven months 
its surface remains a sort of greenish khaki. This 
looks insalubrious but has not proved so. 

Site. Our swimming-pool is only a few feet 
from the front of the house. This propinquity 
has many advantages. We can dive in whenever 
we feel like it, so that a swim does not involve 
a minor expedition and on a hot day can be 
repeated ad lib. in the intervals of doing something 
else. But it has disadvantages, too, and this brings 
me to the question of: 

HONORARY MEMBERS. It would be worse than 
churlish to restrict the use of one’s swimming- 
pool by one’s friends and neighbours and their 
children; but there are inevitably times, in hot 
weather, when I find myself wishing that the 
swimming-pool was less closely integrated to the 
house, that the continuous hullabaloo which 
rises from it did not rise directly below the win- 
dow of my study, and that the many delightful 
people who come to swim could somehow be 
persuaded all to come at the same time. But it is 
too late to do anything about this now. 
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DaNGER. A’ swimmitg-pool-owner with small 
children will find himself, soon after its construc- 


tion has been conipleted, faced with demands that , 


the pool shall be surrounded with some form of 
child-proof fence. No such thing exists; if it did 
it would be unsightly as well as expensive. A 
policy of evasion ‘and procrastination is recom- 
mended: Falling into a-swimming-pool is a 
character-building experience for non-swimmers, 
and my youngest daughter, who did this at the 
age of three during a snowstorm, has never been 
any the worse for it. 


Witp Lire. Swimming-pools are much appre- 
ciated by pied wagtails and swallows, but for 
some mysterious reason exert on tame owls a 
fatal fascination. At the moment our pool is 
going through a spell of mallard-trouble. Two 
years ago my keeper reared three broods of mal- 
lard on a pond half a mile from the house. In 
their first season they were so tame that I had 
not the heart to shoot them, in their second 
season they were still more confiding, and most 


Consuming Interest 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


RE Spectator readers as a group particularly 
partial to aperitifs? Or why should two sub- 
jects I have commented on recently—sherry and 
gin and tonic—have attracted (to judge by your 
letters) particular attention? 

The latest developments in the tonic-water cam- 
paign are a letter from Mr. Graham Hutton in 
our correspondence columns, which I hope you 
will read; and a visit which I made last week 
to an establishment known to all watchers of 
the Boat Race as ‘The Doves’—though the inn 
sign is in the singular. 

One of our party ordered gin and tonic and 
was presented with Clayton’s Indian tonic water. 
Out of curiosity we tasted it, by itself, and found, 
as I expected, that it bore no resemblance to the 
standard Schweppes version. It tasted more like 
lemonade. So we asked the barman for Schweppes 


* instead. He replied that there was no Schweppes. 


I asked, then, if we could have a word with 
the boss, who was across the other side of the 
bar. What I wanted to find out was why he 
stocked Clayton’s—whether because he preferred 
it, or because his customers liked it, or because 
there was some financial tie-up between Clayton’s 
and the owners of the pub. But the first question 
I asked was: ‘Why can’t we get Schweppes tonic?’ 

The boss looked at me in the weary manner 
of somebody who is getting very tired of answering 
aan often repeated question. ‘You can,’ he said. 
“When you've got £20,000, you can buy the pub; 
and then you can drink whatever you like.” And 
with that he departed to serve his other customers. 

Now, this was fair enough. I would be delighted 
if, a; Mr. Graham Hutton suggests, all managers 
of all public-houses were allowed to decide what 
they were going to stock. My quarrel is with 
owners of chains of public-houses who refuse to 
allow their managers freedom of choice or who 
influence them by giving them incentives (in the 
form of larger commissions) to sell particular 
brands of liquor. 

And it comes very close to fraud in some other 


of them, unaccountably preserved from the foxes, 
are still with us. One of the ducks, with anything 


up to four passionate drakes in close attendance, 


has taken’ to using the swimming-pool in the 
evenings, and elements of the garrison are con- 
tinually being committed to clamorous and 
inconvenient sorties in attempts to break her of 
this undesirable habit. She appears rather to 
enjoy this Cold War. 


I think I have covered most of the major points 
which have arisen during the past seven years 
from my ownership of a swimming-pool, but it 
is perhaps worth mentioning that a pool of the 
primitive type I have described costs virtually 
nothing to maintain. It is true that 70,000 gallons 
of water at 3s. 3d. a thousand gallons works out 
at over £10 a year; but the nearest decent bathing 
place (admission 2s.) is ten miles from my house, 
and you don’t have to have many hot days in a 
summer before you have spent £10 taking. three 
children and their friends to swim in a crowded 
reach of the river. 
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cases I could mention, when the particular brand 
is a spurious imitation of the commodity which 
the public are ordering—whether it is liquor, or 
kippers, or clothes. 

4 * * 


I referred to the problem of getting inexpensive 
but not undrinkable sherry the other day; since 
then I have had a number of queries on how to 
set about buying sherry when the cost, within 
reason, does not matter. I had an opportunity to 
put the question to an importer one morning last 
week, and his answer was that there are two golden 
rules: first, to choose a wine merchant you can 
trust; and, second, to go by the taste (yours, ad- 
vised by the wine merchant) rather than the label. 

. This might seem common sense, but it is sur- 
prising how many people are as ignorant as I 
confess I was on the mechanics of sherry making, 
blending and distribution—an ignorance which 
makes us cling to a familiar name like Amon- 
tillado which has no more meaning than, say, 
claret: that is, it covers a very wide range of 
sherries—it can mean almost anything a wine 
merchant wants it to mean. 


The importer went further. Though his own 
label is. a public-household word, he suggested 
that it is common sense not to buy any well-known 
brand of sherry from a wine merchant. The 
reason is not that such sherries are bad; on the 
contrary, some of them achieved their national 
status simply because so many individual cus- 
tomers have liked them that it has been considered 
worth while to market them more. extensively. 
But other things being equal, they are more ex- 
pensive than the same sherry with no national 
name. 

In pubs and restaurants, of course, the reverse 
is true; it is best to stick to a trade name—not the 
name of the sherry, but of the importer, distribu- 
tor or bottler. Less ‘Amontillado, please,’ and 
more ‘X’s Amontillado, please,’ is needed. I shall 
be glad to recommend an X and, for that matter, 





a trustworthy London wine merchant, to any- 
body who wants them. 

The importer went on to inveigh against 
popular fashions in sherry drinking, which mean 
that people are tending to drink a drier sherry 
than they really like because they think it is the 
right thing to do. And this also applies to 
martinis. 

Few hostesses today would dare to serve a 
dry martini made up in the once-accepted 
fashion with two parts gin to one part French 
vermouth; and I recently encountered an Ameri- 
can woman in London who moved among her 
guests squirting small drops of Noilly Prat from 
a scent spray into their glasse: of icy gin. 


* * . 


I suppose the increased sales of vodka in this 
country are another sign of tf» times. There are 
two schools of vodka drinkers. those who main- 
tain it has a recognisable and individual taste, 
and who drink it in the Russian manner (gulping 
it down neat and very quickly before a meal 
and following it up with well-spiced herring, 
smoked salmon or caviare); and those who hve 
found it the ideal cocktail booster. With confident 
abandon they will pour it into fruit juices, colas, 
tomato juice and even champagne, maintaining 
it has neither taste nor smell. 


Both schools, however, argue that vodka has 
the unique attraction of leaving no hangover 
whatever, the reason—according to the London 
makers of a Russian-style vodka—being that after 
blending it goes through a complicated process 
of charcoal filtering which removes the acids and 
oils which cause the headache, nausea and all- 
round black despair of a high-grade hangover. 


I am told by Mr. Edward Roche, the Polish- 
born director of a London wine firm, that he re- 
members his grandmother as an old lady drinking 
the fearsome 140-proof Polish spirit, which is 
similar to vodka, with no ill effects. The Polish 
variety, now available here at 36s. 6d. a bottle, 
is the most effective means I know of giving 
a cheap but festive party. It can be added with 
apparent impunity and dramatic success to all 
those summer ‘cups,’ pale and wilting as Ascot 
frocks, which one must inevitably meet at so 
many parties for the next few months. If you 
are a more cautious host, I suggest you try first 
the 100-proof, which costs 28s. for half a bottle. 
If you would like recipes, I shall be pleased to 
forward them. 

* * + 


Beside Mr. P. S. H. Lawrence, who writes from 
Angelo’s, Eton College, I confess I am a novice 
picnic host. Prompted by my notes on some new 
equipment, he has sent me an account of the 
picnic gear he has assembled for family outings. 
He recommends the Army and Navy’s 30s. cane 
hampers and suggests these can be made more 
efficient if two front-to-back partitions of ply- 
wood or hardboard are added. Another sugges- 
tion is to buy all plastic ware in the same colour 
and paint handles of cutlery to match. This pre- 
vents picnic kit being lost among other kitchen 
items. Squash bottles, also marked in the same 
colour, are on hand too. Where there are young 
children, Mr. Lawrence suggests a thin green 
tarpaulin is better than a rug. It provides a better 
‘table’ surface and is also spongeable. 
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The newspaper 


people are talking about... 


Great changes have been taking place in THE SCOTSMAN. 


You notice first that the main news of the day is now printed on the 
front page. But more important is the evidence on every page that the 


paper has been revitalised. 


There is a wider coverage of local Scottish events. There is a women’s 
page every day of the week. There are fuller reports of industrial and 


financial news. 


Unchanged are the qualities that won for THE SCOTSMAN the reputa- 
tion of a great newspaper: accurate reporting, balanced but fearless 
comment, good writing. The accounts of world events are detailed and 


authoritative. The interpretation of national news is shrewd. 


Make THE SCOTSMAN your morning paper as so many more people are 


doing. You will find in it more that’s worth reading. 
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Scots at Westminster 


outbreak of the First World War Scotland 
was solidly Liberal. Gladstone, alive or dead, 
dominated all; and memories of the Midlothian 
campaign never faded. The hiatus between Glad- 
stone’s death and the advent of Campbell- 
Bannerman, with Rosebery a fading political 
figure, was easily surmounted. Joseph Chamber- 
lain was regarded as a shocking renegade; and 
the torch passed, with hardly a flicker, into the 
firm grasp of Asquith. 

In some respects Asquith suited the Scots better 
than any other politician of modern times; and, 
prior to 1914, his grip on the Scottish electorate 
was unshakable. They admired his massive in- 
tellectual power. They knew precisely where he 
stood on the great political issues of the day: 
four-square, come fair weather or foul, like one 
of the rocks off the coast of East Fife which he 
represented for over thirty years. And they did 
not mind in the least that he was a Yorkshire- 
man. On the contrary, they cared not where their 
politicians came from provided they were men 
of proved ability; and they liked to send to the 
House of Commons anyone whose voice would 
command attention in Parliament and beyond it. 
Asquith and Churchill, Haldane and Bryce—all 
were equally welcome; and, so long as they stuck 
to the pure milk of the true Faith, equally secure. 
For Balfour they had a certain admiration, as 
a philosopher and man of letters rather than as a 
statesman. For Ramsay MacDonald they never 
had much use. And about Lloyd George they were 
apt to use one of their favourite expressions— 
‘I hae ma’ doots.’ The doots were amply con- 
firmed when he shattered the Liberal Party in 
1918; and for this they never forgave him. 

Nevertheless, they accepted the inevitable. The 
Scots are a logical people; and saw, before the 
English or the Welsh, that under our two-party 
system there was no room for a third. The 
General Election of 1922 Settled the issue. A few 
tattered Liberal banners survived in the more 
remote areas—just as Roman Catholicism sur- 
vived the Reformation in the Outer Hebrides. 
But, in the main, the Scottish electorate plumped 
for Socialism or Conservatism; and the political 
pattern then established has not since changed. 
This accounts for the remarkable absence of pro- 
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nounced swings, to Right or Left, in subsequent 
elections. Scotland is almost equally divided be- 
tween the Labour and Conservative Parties. 
There are not more than ten ‘marginal’ seats. 

From the General Election of 1922 a new 
political phenomenon emerged—the Clyde group. 
They exercised a political influence far in excess 
of their number, comparable to that of the Irish, 
and much greater than that of the Fourth Party. 
They became, for a time, the conscience of the 
nation—at a moment when such a conscience was 
badly needed; and brought to the resentful atten- 
tion of the House of Commons, as it has never 
been brought before or since, the desperation of 
the slum-dwellers and of the unemployed. John 
Wheatley was their leader. I still believe him to 
be the ablest politician the Labour Movement has 
yet produced. Handicapped by short-sightedness, 
which prevented him from being a good mixer, 
he had a brain like a nutcracker which reached 
out eagerly and unerringly for the heart of the 
matter. 

Wheatley’s premature death was a heavy blow 
to the Labour Party and, in particular, to the 
Clyde group. Maxton was no successor. Like 
Lloyd George he was an artist expressing him- 
self through the medium of politics. But he was 
indolent, and totally devoid of political ambition. 
He was a great natural orator. The lean emaciated 
figure, the raven locks, the deep resonant voice, 
the stabbing forefinger, the vehement but always 
controlled passion, the flashes of humour that lit 
his bitterest speeches made him, at his best, in- 
comparable as a debater in the House of Com- 
mons and in emotional appeal from the platform. 
But he never aspired to be more than an agitator, 
and the mellowing influence of. Parliament 
blunted the edge of his attack. He was too loving 
and lovable a man to play, with any hope of suc- 
cess, the revolutionary part for . which he cast 
himself. 

Gradually the Clyde group disintegrated. Tom 
Johnston, the scribe, among them but never quite 
of them, went off to plough his own highly suc- 
cessful furrow, greatly to the benefit of Scotland; 
Kirkwood, the firebrand, to become fairy god- 
father to the Queen Mary, and finally a Peer; 
Shinwell to Seaham and office. The fire went out 
of Neil Maclean and Campbell Stephen. And 


Buchanan had to wait for a quarter of a century 
before he was given the chance to exercise in 
administration the qualities of mind and heart 
which made him a great chairman of the National 
Assistance Board. It is an ironical reflection that 
the only traceable effect on British political 
history produced, as a group, by some of the 
most vivid Parliamentary personalities of our 
time was the election of Ramsay MacDonald as 
Leader of the Labour Party. 

Meanwhile, it devolved upon the Scottish 
Tories, hitherto a small band without many per- 
sonalities or traditions or indeed much hope, to 
provide the main opposition to the Socialists; and 
to imbibe a sufficient quantity of the spirit of 
Liberalism to make themselves acceptable in that 
role. On the whole they succeeded remarkably 
well; and this was largely due to the enthusiasm 
and unquestioned brilliance of a great political 
teacher, the late Noel Skelton. Sir Robert Home, 
as the effective spokesman of big business, and 
Walter Elliot with his diversified interests, minis- 
terial preoccupations and doubtful political ante- 
cedents—had he not been a Socialist at Glasgow 
University?—could never have been a com- 
parable mentor for the new Unionist Party, or 
done as much. 

Like Elliot, Skelton was a superlative talker, 
with a tremendous gaiety and zest for life; but in 
the more concentrated Edinburgh tradition. He 
warmed every room he entered; and in a flash 
stimulated conversation by means of audacious 
generalisations and improvisations, flung out with 
reckless prodigality, to a point at which—as 
Harold Laski said of Churchill—one was more 
anxious to commit to memory the things he said 
than drive him to defend them. Amongst others, 
the phrase ‘property-owning democracy,’ which 
has now passed into general political currency, 
was. originally coined by him. Fortified by the 
pawky humour of Fred Macquisten—a ‘card’ if 
ever there was one—the Scottish Unionists put 
up a good show in the Twenties; and held their 
own, better than their English colleagues, in the 
General Election of 1929. 

From then on a steady decline took place in 
the political life of Scotland which has never 
ceased and for which no rational explanation has 
ever been forthcoming. With the exception of 
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Early work is now in progress 
| on the site of the new Kincardine 
Generating Station, on the north 
' bank of Forth. When complete, the 
station will be one of the 

largest in Europe 


ELECTRICITY | 
... Meeting Scotland’s need 


The South of Scotland Electricity Board are developing 








vast new projects for the production of electrical power, 
power to spur forward industrial progress . . . to partner 
Scottish agriculture in reducing costs ... to serve the 


home ...and thus to contribute to a better standard of living. 





The Board intend soon to 

proceed with the construction on 
the Ayrshire coast of the world’s 
largest atomic power station. When 
complete, the station will save 
one million tons of coal each year. 





SOUTH OF SCOTLAND ELECTRICITY BOARD 


Now nearing completion is the 
Barony Station in Ayrshire, the first 
of its kind in the U.K. designed 

to burn ‘washery slurry’, hitherto a 
colliery waste product. 
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Hector McNeil, who was happier in the field of 
foreign affairs, and of Sir William Darling, who 
was content to follow in the footsteps of 
Macquisten, no new figures of consequence 
emerged on either side. Lord Attlee was in con- 
tinuous difficulty over his Scottish appointments; 
and Mr. Macmillan has solved his problem only 
by excluding from the Cabinet, and even from 
office of Cabinet rank, every Scottish Unionist 
MP. Who can blame him? Even the Scotsman was 
driven to remark, in an acid leader recently pub- 
lished, that, whereas in the old days Members 
of Parliament made speeches of interest and im- 
portance during the recesses, now they seldom 
spoke at all—and, if they did, what they said 
was unreadable. In recent days (and nights) it 
had seemed that the Labour Party has found a 
formidable debater in the shape of Mr. William 
Ross; but the Scottish Members appear to be 
below the level of the nation they represent. 

Yet Scotland herself does well. We continue to 
produce the best ships, the best beef, the best 
oats and the best whisky known to man. Our 
engineers, craftsmen, miners, farmers and fisher- 
men still hold their own against all comers. And, 
when all is said and done, no nation of her size 
has ever exercised a comparable impact and in- 
fluence upon the outside world. As Barrie said 
to the students of St. Andrews: ‘You come of a 
race of men the very wind of whose name has 
swept to the ultimate seas.” Wherever you 


Towards 


go, from the Far West to the Far East, you find 
Scotsmen running the show. Only at home do 
they seem to be psychologically ‘hauden doon’; 


‘and to have lost some of the buoyant self- 


confidence which is their most admirable and en- 
dearing characteristic elsewhere. 

A political revival is urgently required. I 
believe it can be achieved with the material at 
present available. We need a greater conceit of 
ourselves. If I had ever been offered the Scottish 
Office—and at one moment, long ago, it was con- 
ceivable—I should have asked for an official 
residence in Edinburgh; and, with the assistance 
of my old friend Sir Compton Mackenzie, 
striven to revive the pristine glories of a society 
which once dominated Europe. I should have 
driven round Scotland in an enormous black car, 
with the rampant lion flying proudly in the wind, 
and—if possible—outriders on motor-cycles. I 
should have cruised off the West Coast every year 
in the Minna, rechristened a yacht for the pur- 
pose, with more flags. And all this not for self- 
aggrandisement, but just to show that the Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland is, in his own right, a 
tremendous political figure whose presence at the 
British Cabinet table must be counted an honour 
to them. The offer would, of course, have been 
precipitately withdrawn when I made my terms. 
But something very real, and very necessary, lies 
behind them. Without Scotland the English 
would be sunk. They should be made to realise it. 


Reunion 


By THE VERY REV. DR. CHARLES L. WARR, KCVO 


On Tuesday the General Assembly of the Church of-Scotland commended the Joint 
Report on closer relations between the churches to ‘the careful study of members of the 
church at every level.’ 


N 1932, after an official visit by the Archbishop 
[or Canterbury, Dr. Cosmo Lang, to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, conversa- 
tions directed towards finding a basis for inter- 
communion were begun between accredited 
representatives of the two National Churches. 
They were carried on until 1934. Certain diffi- 
culties then arose and the conversations were 
suspended. Fifteen years passed away, as did Dr. 
Lang and his ecumenically minded successor, Dr. 
William Temple. Then, in January, 1950, owing 
in part to the interest aroused by a sermon 
preached at Cambridge in the autumn of 1946 by 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury, official 
representatives of the two Churches got together 
again. By 1953 they had made a gratifying 
advance, as ecclesiastical advances go, so far as 
a short-term policy was concerned. 

The conversations between the two Churches 
were then resumed to explore a long-term policy 
envisaging full organic unity, and the first meet- 
ing took place in Edinburgh in the autumn of 
1954. The Scottish Episcopalians and the English 
Presbyterians, who hitherto had only been 
fepresented by observers, now took part in the 
discussions as full members of the conferring 
group. A joint report was recently published 
embodying suggestions which are to be presented 
to the four Churches for their careful and un- 
hurried consideration. The heat it has already 
engendered in Scotland is indicative of the difficul- 
ties that lie ahead. This joint report, it must be 


remembered, contains only tentative suggestions 
and not firm recommendations, and is meant only 
as a basis for discussion by the four Churches 
over what is likely to be a long number of years. 

We have here a fine Christian document expres- 
sive of the courage and charity that have prevailed 
among all parties. It is the greatest effort that has 
yet been made to heal that division between Pres- 
bytery and Episcopacy which has brought such 
scandal upon the spiritual life of this country. 

In these suggestions, both Anglicans and 
Presbyterians ‘have made considerable conces- 
sions as regards their respective polity and 
tradition, the larger concessions being possibly 
on the side of the Church of England. The sug- 
gestion that Presbyterianism should accept a form 
of episcopacy in the person of a ‘bishop-in- 
presbytery, who would be the presbytery’s per- 
manent moderator, leaves the historic and demo- 
cratic hierarchy of the Kirk’s ecclesiastical courts 
unimpaired and still functioning with their full 
authority in all matters of doctrine and admin- 
istration. The introduction of such an office, 
pastoral and not monarchical in character, which 
some of us have publicly advocated for years, 
would be of real spiritual value to Presbyter- 
ianism, many of whose clergy feel deeply the need 
of a Father in God. The suggestion, however, of 
introducing into the Church of England some- 
thing in the nature of the presbyterian eldership, 
which would mean that the laity would have equal 
representation with the clergy in all its courts, is 
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one which many Anglicans will find it hard to 
stomach. Such lay representation is, of course, of 
the very essence of Scottish Presbyterianism, and 
from it the Church of Scotland has undoubtedly 
derived much of its strength and vigour; but 
Presbyterians must remember that it is wholly 
foreign to the Anglican temperament and 
tradition, and must not be surprised if at first 
the suggestion meets with hostility among large 
sections of Anglican opinion. It might well be, 
however, that by thus taking the laity more fully 
into its corporate and administrative life, the 
Church of England would come to exercise a 
greater influence throughout the country. 


We are on an adventure very difficult, as 
Cromwell said at Dunbar. The rapprochement of 
the divided Churches of this island will inevitably 
be a slow and complicated business, and we must 
all be very patient with each other. During my 
own lifetime there has been an astonishing 
improvement in the climate of opinion within 
each Church. Mutual courtesies have become 
frequent and will doubtless become more frequent 
still. But, and especially in the North, the 
ecclesiastical atmosphere is still heavy with mem- 
ories of past antagonisms, which, though they 
have no bearing on our twentieth-century situa- 
tion, unhappily can and do engender bitterness. 
To many Presbyterians the word ‘Covenanter’ 
still acts like a talisman, while the word ‘bishop’ 
is still like a red rag to a bull. ‘You've sold the 
Kirk to the Church of England,’ declared a 
scientific professor in a Scottish University to an 
eminent divine who took part in the recent con- 
versations. ‘Why,’ asked the divine, ‘what are 
you so excited about? I thought you were an 
atheist.’ ‘So I am,’ retorted the scientist, ‘but I'm 
a presbyterian atheist.’ 

If many Anglicans appear to find it difficult to 
understand the Presbyterian ¢¢hos, many Presby- 
terians are slow to grasp that episcopacy does 
not necessarily mean diocesan episcopacy, and 
that a bishop is not necessarily an autocrat. They 
have largely forgotten that the period 1610 to 
1637, which was perhaps the most gracious and 
mellow period of Scottish post-Reformation 
history, saw episcopacy and presbytery blended 
in the Church of Scotland and functioning 
efficiently. It was the great tragedy of Scotland 
that the folly of an obstinate King should have 
brought this structure down in ruins. The deep 
estrangement between the Church of Scotland and 
the Scottish Episcopal Church—and we may as 
well face the fact that it exists—is profoundly to 
be deplored, for fundamentally, among the con- 
ferring Churches, these two are the most capable 
of understanding each other. They stem from 
the same source, and each has the same right to 
regard itself as a branch of the historic Reformed 
Church of Scotland. The Scottish Episcopal 
Church is probably the least prelatical and most 
democratic of all the branches of the Anglican 
Communion, and, with the considerable partici- 
pation it affords to its laity in administrative 
affairs, it can understand, as the Church of 
England can hardly be expected to do, the 
Presbyterian eldership and democratic ecclesiasti- 
cal courts. 

The Mind of God wills the unity of His people, 
and we must believe that some day these divi- 
sions will be healed. It will take a very long 
time, but there will be other days than ours. 
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Caithness 


By J. 


UMAN affairs transcend the wonders of 

modern nuclear development which the 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority has 
been showing off to curious experts of industry 
and press at the experimental station at Dounreay, 
near Thurso in Caithness. This new reactor ‘farm’ 
is to become the focal point of our most advanced 
full-scale industrial atomic research; on the suc- 
cess of its engineers and scientists depends much 
of the future of Britain as a world leader in 
commercial nucleonics. 

But it is the atomic impact on the people of 
the Highlands that is of outstanding interest, 
particularly in these days of argument about the 
siting of industrial—and particularly atomically 
industrial—buildings throughout the British Isles. 
It is almost inevitable that any proposal to build 
plant that is even indirectly concerned with atoms 
will result in tedious argument between the atom- 
sponsors and the atom-haters. What are so glibly 
called ‘local amenities’ can be relied upon to rear 
their often far from amenable heads while, for 
reasons seldom clearly explained at the resulting 
public inquiries, atomic energy, however peaceful 
it may be, always appears to threaten the value 
of neighbouring property. 

There was none of this at Caithness. At Doun- 
reay itself, of course, there was little scope for 
complaint for it consists of little more than a 
croft or two. But Thurso, the nearby town, is 
quite a sizeable unit which, before the advent of 
the atomic station, had a population of some 
3,000 people. Its ‘city fathers,’ headed by the tall, 
huge-handed provost, John Sinclair, a local 
businessman, owner of fishing vessels, part-owner 
of a quick-freeze factory and, incidentally, chief 
of the local Salvation Army, have welcomed the 
atomic project not only with open arms but with 
sound and practical co-operation. Indirectly they 
are investing money in the atom and they can 
already see their rewards. 

There have, of course, been minor niggles 
related mostly to the acquisition of property. The 
settlement of these problems, however, has 
generally been achieved on terms of sufficient 
friendliness for the sealing of the bond to be 
celebrated with a glass or two of the excellent 
whisky that is always available in this distant 
corner of Scotland. (The Provost is one of the 
most charming teetotallers it has ever been my 
pleasure to drink with.) 

In a remote area which was already being de- 
populated and on which had fallen the deathly 
finger of a dignified but none the less fatal decline, 
the local people realised from the start that the 
huge atom station would be good business. They 
are hopeful, too, that it will call back to their part 
of Scotland. some of the youngsters who have 
migrated south in search of fortune. To this end 
the rugged folk of Caithness are doing everything 
they can to enable their local boys to make good 
as atomic technicians and scientists. 

Their first step has been to build a new secon- 
dary school. They plan to provide a modern 
technical institute for more advanced education 
because at present the nearest centre where science 
and technology can be learned is at Aberdeen. 


Preserved 


STUBBS WALKER 


(The distance between Thurso and Aberdeen may 
only be 120 miles or so but it is not a journey to 
be taken lightly.) The sons and daughters of the 
Caithness people are now impatiently waiting for 
vacancies at the filled-to-capacity apprentices’ 
school that has been opened at Dounreay by the 
Atomic Energy Authority. ~ 

The whole atmosphere at Thurso is healthily 
pro-atomic. Equally, the whole atmosphere at the 
Atomic Energy Authority is healthily pro- 
Scottish. The atomic people are anxious to nurture 











this sense of co-operation and it sa 
for local relations between the two groups that 
the Dounreay works manager, Major-General 
S. W. Joslin (ex-head of REME), has just been 
elected to the local council. 

Two years ago when work first started on the 
new plant a promise was made that Scotsmen 
would be welcomed to work inside the security 
fence at Dounreay. That was no hollow promise, 
for today 80 per cent. of the 3,200 engineers, 
scientists and workmen are Scots. Of the 
UKAEA’s own staff already at Dounreay, ap- 
proximately half of the 900 are Scots. At present, 
of course, the great majority of the people work- 
ing at the atom stations are employed by the 
contractors. 

That local response to the plan for Dounreay 
was so good is even more interesting when it is 
realised that the people were warned that the 
particular reactor that was first to be built was 
not an ideal thing to have on your doorstep. It is 
by no means as harmless as the Calder Hall-type 
reactors now being built throughout the country 





ysa great deal 
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for the English and Scottish electricity authorities, 


The Dounreay reactor works on something-for. 
nothing lines. It produces (in theory, at least, for 
it has not yet gone into operation) more fissile 
fuel than it consumes while generating power, 
Technically it is known as a fast breeder reactor, 
In simple language it burns up highly enriched 
uranium (or plutonium) in a ‘heart’ the size of 
a domestic dustbin, produces a great deal of heat 
energy and at the same time uses spare neutrons, 
produced in the reaction, to turn natural (non- 
enriched) uranium into the much more active and 
valuable fuel, plutonium; or it can turn thorium, 
a comparatively common substance which is itself 
atomically useless, into fissile and _ therefore 
valuable uranium. 

. The great problem, however, is to get rid of 
the tremendous quantity of heat that is generated 
in the small heart of the reactor. This is done by 
a constant flow of liquid metal, an alloy of sodium 
and potassium. A failure of the sodium-potassium 
flow could result in the quite violent disintegration 
of the atomic core. There are many safeguards 
against this but no machinery, even in these days 
of mechanical near-perfection, can be inherently 
safe. Disaster at Dounreay would mean nothing 
comparable to the explosion of an atomic bomb 
but it could mean a spread of radioactivity which 
might call for some local evacuation. Though the 
whole reactor is contained in a 150-ft. steel sphere 
to limit the spread of radioactivity in the event 
of trouble, this sphere would not give complete 
protection if there was a major disaster. 

This danger, remote though it may be, was fully 
explained to the people of Caithness some two 
years ago. ‘There is no such thing in life as 
absolute safety,’ Sir Christopher Hinton, chief of 
the industrial side of the UK AEA, told the locals, 
‘Only the fact that we consider that there is a 
remote risk causes us to build this factory in a 
remote place.’ 


The people of Thurso think the remote risk 
well worth their while. They have climbed on to 
the atomic bandwaggon and are now only anxious 
that their children should have an opportunity of 
becoming waggon-drivers. 


The Marginal and the Mandarins 


By FREDERICK LUMLEY 


HERE is a good deal of the mask and the face 
‘tae we consider Scottish writing today, not, 
of course, in the frenzied Pirandellian sense, but 
in the much more humdrum division into false 
and true. So many of our books seem to explore 
a Scotland as others see us; the Kailyard Academy 
pupils do not grow less sentimental; we have other 
writers who, failing to find a public for Scottish 
books at home, wear a slicker and starker mask 
for the American market; and then, just when 
we are about to give up hope for the future, a 
momentary flash of truth appears, promise of 
talent in perhaps an article or short story in the 
weekend page of the Glasgow Herald. It is surely 
here that any future Lewis Grassic Gibbons will 
make their first appearance. 

There is just no: logic why, in a country going 
through enormous changes and transition, where 
commercial enterprise is rapidly developing, the 


arts in general and literature in particular should 
have reached about rock bottom. It is often sug- 
gested that our greatest tragedy is that so much 
of our talent should be drained South, leaving 
behind a vacuum. In the past London has cer- 
tainly offered the young graduate opportunities 
which he could never have had at home, and most 
Scots are ambitious; there is, moreover, a linger- 
ing tradition in Scotland that young people should 
be kept in their place. 

Today I believe the situation is changing. With 
opportunities opening up, many Scots are now 
staying at home. Yet creative power among writers 
is almost at a full stop. Has, I wonder, the growth 
of the Scottish middle class clamped down on the 
freedom of speech and love of argument of the 
working man in the pub? Out of the new 
bourgeoisie in England has arisen the intellectual 
Teddy Boy such as Jimmy Porter. Scottish Teddy 
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Boys are far from being intellectuals, while our 
angry young men can always become militant 
nationalists, taking care, of course, that they don’t 
have to suffer for the cause. 


Hopes for a revival of the arts in Scotland 
reached their peak in the early Thirties. At the 
PEN Congress in Edinburgh in 1934 it was pos- 
sible to believe that the stage was set, for as the 
late Lewis Spence wrote in the brochure, ‘within 
the compass of a comparatively small country 
delegates may witness the spectacle of a national 
kiterature in a phase of peculiar interest.’ 


In 1934 we could have made a promenade 
littéraire from the Orkneys to the Clyde, or from 
the John Buchan country to the Bass Rock of 
Father Malachy’s Miracle. This was the year that 
Linklater published Magnus Merriman, and the 
completion of Lewis Grassic Gibbon’s The Scots 
Quair. Barrie was the legend of Thrums and 
Cunninghame Graham a_ legendary figure; 
Grierson was still Professor of English at Edin- 
burgh University. Compton Mackenzie, Bridie, 
Edwin Muir were among the other names. Even 
Hugh MacDiarmid had written his best poem ‘A 
Drunk Man looks at the Thistle,” but already, 
Mr. Spence observes, in his following poem the 
‘message triumphs over the mode.’ Soon his 
genius was to be subordinated to reprobate 
political intentions. 

There was cause for optimism; if the Apoca- 
lypse had come in 1939 it would merely have 
saved our literature from subsequent decline (and 
éventual fall). We still have today the versatile 
activity of Sir Compton Mackenzie, but neither 
Linklater nor Gunn has added to his status, 
while Blake seems less at home among the middle 
class than among his proletarian shipbuilders. 
Only George Scott-Moncrieff, who observes the 
rule to produce little but of high quality, has not 
the reputation he deserves. 

The theatre since Bridie is in a sorry state, 
with the Citizens in the red and probably about 
to close. The Gateway in Edinburgh manages to 
survive in spite of standards which seldom rise 
above amateur and with a selection of new plays 
which are generally so bad that they have to be 
seen to be believed. Occasionally companies like 
Perth provide promise of an oasis. 

In poetry the Lallans school is riding its Dadas. 
It has been widely written about because it is the 
only literary school and indeed exercise. ‘Fuir 
les écoles,’ wrote Cocteau, which is as 00d advice 
as I can offer. The Norwegian experiment in 
‘Landsmal,’ another artificially created amalgam 
of dialects, has been none too happy, even with 
official backing as Norway’s second language. 
Lallans could never become Scotland’s second 
language, for there is Braid Scots, the language 
still spoken by the country folk in Aberdeenshire, 
Angus and the Borders, and also those who speak 
the Gaelic on the west coast and islands, with a 
more pressing case than either. Anyway, I hope 
certain of our poets have fun with their dic- 
tionaries; like Alice’s pudding, it is a very fine 
language to invent. 

The language of Scotland must always be Eng- 
lish. The golden age of Scottish culture proves it. 
It was Sir Walter Scott who spoke for Scotland, 
as did David Hume, Dugdale Stewart, Adam 
Smith, Jeffrey of the Edinburgh Review, John 
Wilson (Christopher North) and Lockhart. Burns, 


writing in the language of the country people, 
coincided, a giant in any country. 

Alas, standards no longer exist. When I returned 
to Scotland two years ago after a period on the 
Continent I was appalled by the acceptance of so 
much mediocrity. With famous Scottish publishers 
having deserted their Scottish imprint, I decided 
to launch a small firm myself. The results to date 
are interesting, though not conclusive. 

First there is not an adequate public in Scot- 
land for Scottish books, and if you are to survive 
as a publisher your main sales must be outside 
Scotland. With English your language there is no 
question of being in the happy position of ‘the 
Scandinavian countries. Secondly, to sell outside 
Scotland your books must have a general appeal, 
and preferably be part of a general list. 

As for authors we have been able to find 
manuscripts which would certainly not come our 
way in fierce London competition; at the same 
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time none of these manuscripts would not have 
been published eventually in a London publisher's 
list. I still believe in going out and hunting for 
elusive authors, however unlikely; after all, as q 
child I remember that my father once saw the 
Loch Ness Monster, and he was a down-to-earth 
businessman. 

[ believe that we must set our standards of 
criticism high; we must reach _ international 
standards or fail. Our writers should be able to 
uproot us and make us live their experience; who, 
among our younger novelists—shall we call them 
marginals?—or among our mandarins, can do 
that? The time has come for our writers to forget 
the chip on their shoulder, the platitudes of paro- 
chialism, and while retaining their heritage and 
nationality write with sincerity and intuition. If 
we are tired of houses with ‘green shutters’ let's 
build new houses and we'll paint the shutters the 
colour our conscience tells us. 


Oil and Scottish Waters 


By DAVID MURRAY 


fortune he had made in Dundee with a 
country seat suitable to his station, he chose a 
site on the lonely east side of Loch Long, in 
Argyll. There, between the mountains and the 
sea, he built a stout mansion house, which gave 
him all the solitude he needed to measure his own 
massive worth against the grandeur of nature. 

For all that the wild region favoured, as it still 
does, the practice of the ‘second sight’ he could 


W::. Edward Caird sought to match the 





never have foreseen the day when great vessels, 
out of the Persian Gulf, would discharge rivers 
of oil just below his front windows. His house is 
now, in fact, the headquarters of the newly styled 
Finnart Ocean Terminal of British Petroleum. 
Drawing from the storage tanks which are 
replenished from the tankers which come up to 
the new jetty in regular succession, a battery of 
pumps housed in what was the garden, forces 
five or six thousand tons of oil a day over to the 
big new refinery at Grangemouth on the Forth, 
fifty-four miles away. The whole installation, 
clean as a new pin, is no more than a few years 
old. Yet even now it is out of date, in that the 
spanking new jetty is too small and too near the 
shore to take the big 100,000-ton tankers that are 
now on the boards. 

A few hundred yards along the shore men are 
therefore now busy blasting away the rocks to 
clear the approaches for an even bigger wharf. 
Though the water deepens very rapidly, this will 
be thrust out farther to accommodate the float- 


ing monsters when they are in service. To the end 
of building the giant craft, the builders of big 
ships, whose yards line the River Clyde not many 
miles away over the hills, are now taken up with 
plans to enlarge and improve their slips. 

The schemes to build great tankers on the 
Clyde were put in hand long before the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Harold Macmillan, got round to 
appointing Rear-Admiral Sir Matthew Slattery 
to concert and direct the flow of oil from the 
Middle East. For all that, they have come too late 
t6 deny pride of place to Japan as the pioneer 
builder of the enormous, by present standards, 
carriers which seem destined to shift the world’s 
bulk tonnage of liquid fuel. Last year the Japanese 
not only built the world’s largest tanker, an 84,000- 
tonner, but also launched, and for the first time, 
a greater tonnage of assorted vessels—at 1,650,000 
gross tons—than any other shipbuilding nation. 

Yet the British yards, with those on the Clyde 
prominently numbered among them, have had, all 
along, much more firm tonnage on their order 
books than their Far Eastern rivals. Since no one 
can deny the technical excellence of the Clyde 
shipbuilders and their joint ability to put together 
any kind of craft, and not alone tankers, on a 
hard-bottomed river which might have been 
provided by nature for the purpose, their loss of 
position must be due to some other operative 
factor. The easy answer is that their failure to 
maintain, far less to increase, their output (the ton- 
nage launched on the Clyde fell from 485,000 
tons in 1955 to 417,000 tons in 1956) derives from 
labour troubles and a chronic shortage of steel. 

But looking at the position from an indepen- 
dent point of vantage, one suggests that the weak- 
ness of the Clyde, as of other British shipbuilding 
rivers, stems from a tendency of the men in charge 
to keep their eyes focused too closely on their 
order books, drawing offices, moulding lofts and 
building berths to the exclusion of other matters 
of moment. For example, the Clyde shipbuilders, 
aided and abetted by their Sellows elsewhere in 
Britain, as good as condemned themselves to a 
crippling steel shortage when they wiped out 
about half of their building berths in the Thirties 
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Ten +Limberoller idlers inserted at any point in 
your belt conveyor system will soon prove the value of 
this unique flexible belt idler. Whatever material you 
handle - sand, coke, sticky ores or wet concrete - you 
will find the Limberoller giving longer life and less belt 
wear than your other idlers. 

The Joy Limberoller idler shapes itself to the load, 
uses wider spacing than conventional idlers (a consider- 
able saving on a long run of belt) and greatly reduces 
spillage by automatically centring the load on the belt. 


TRY A TEST WITH 


Prove it for yourself! 


This conveyor idler outlasts them 
all and saves on belt wear 
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LIMBEROLLERS 





¥% The Joy Limberoller idler isa flexible 
steel cable sheathed in neoprene and 
suspended at each end by a sealed-for- 
life bearing mounted well clear of the 
dirt zone. Neoprene discs moulded 
onto the cable guide the belt and give 
a “‘bump-free”’ ride. 


JOY: SULLIVAN LID 


CAPPIELOW, GREENOCK, SCOTLAND 
and at 7 HARLEY ST. LONDON W.1. 


Full details of this new idler will be found in Publication No. L124. Please write for a copy 
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Whether it be small distribution transformers 
serving isolated consumers in thinly populated 
rural districts or large power transformers for 
hydro-electric schemes, Ferranti pay the same 
careful attention to the design and construction 
of every single unit, thus ensuring the highest 
electrical efficiency and utmost reliability in service. 


Ferranti distribution transformers are now being 
manufactured at Inverness. The North of Scotland 
Hydro-Electric Board has placed an order for a 
number of transformers for electricity distribution 
schemes, which will be the first to be manu- 
factured at the Inverness establishment. Ferranti 
Ltd. already employ over 2,600 people at their 
Edinburgh and Dundee factories. 


FERRANTH ix 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS 
HOLLINWOOD 
London Office: 


LANCASHIRE *- ENGLAND 


KERN HOUSE - 36 KINGSWAY . W.C.2 

















The illustration shows one of the many 
10,000 KVA, 3 phase 33/11 kV Ferranti 
Transformers instalied in Scotland over 


several years. Amongst other Ferranti large 
power transformers for Scotland are four 
58,500 kVA, 11/134 kV, OFW, 3 phase, 50 
cycle generator transformers for Brachead 
Power Station, and six 60,000 KVA, 132/33 
kV, ON/OFB, 3 phase, 50 cycle transformers 
for grid transmission sub-stations at Newart- 
hill, Killermont and Charlotte St., Glasgow. 
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SCOTLAND edited by H. W. Meikle, HM Historiographer in Scotland The country, 


its people, history, institutions, arts, culture. 8 colour plates, 96 half tones 15s 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PICTS edited by F. T. Wainwright An enthralling study 
of the Picts, their origins, language, way of life and eventual fate. Many maps and 
diagrams, 12 half-tone plates, coloured end-paper maps 21s 


THE DROVE ROADS OF SCOTLAND by A. R. B. Haldane The story of the 
cattle trade and droving during the 150 years after the Union. Colour frontispiece, 


16 half tones, 4-colour map folded in binding pocket 25s 


Scotland up to the present time, 14 colour plates, 18 half tones, 16 line illustrations 
18s 


JOHN KNOX’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND edited 
with an introductory essay by William Croft-Dickinson ‘Professor Croft Dickinson has 
done a great service to Scottish history and literature by producing an edition which 
maintains a standard of scholarship as high as that of Laing and far better adapted to 
the needs of the general reader,’—The Weekly Scotsman 2 vols each 42s 


HIGHLAND DANCING Compiled and approved by the Scottish Official Board of High- 
land Dancing, with a preface by General Sir A. F. Philip Christison, Bt., President 
of the Board A complete account of Highland Dancing in all its aspects, and, in 
addition, the Board’s official Rules and Recommendations regarding Competitions, 
Judging and Dress Illustrated 21s 


SCOTTISH COUNTIES a book of new photographs by J. Dixon-Scott A gathering of 
photographs, all of them new, in which every Scottish county is represented, and the 
Scottish scene is revealed afresh by one of the greatest camera artists of our time 9s 6d 


THE SCOTTISH HISTORICAL REVIEW is published twice yearly (in April and 
October) The annual subscription is 15s post free; single issues 7s 10d post free. 
The Review is devoted to all aspects of Scottish History ; ecclesiastical, political, legal, 
social and economic 


SCOTTISH RAILWAYS by O. S. Nock A comprehensive account of the railways of 
. 
Edinburgh University Press 


THE NORMANS IN SCOTLAND Jy R. L. Graeme Ritchie This unique account 
of Scoto-Norman relations down to the year 1165 uncovers a fascinating, little-known 
aspect of Scottish history. Colour frontispiece 50s 

THE DOMESTIC LIFE OF SCOTLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
by Marjorie Plant Family relationships, furniture, the garden, food and drink, servants, 
clothes, leisure—all afford glimpses of Scots social life two centuries ago, Frontis- 
piece 25s 

THE MAKING OF THE SCOTTISH PRAYER BOOK OF 1637 by Gordon 
Donaldson The first complete account of the famous Prayer Book which occasioned 
the National Covenant. The text of the Book, with all variants and preliminary 
drafts, is given in full 25s 


distributors: Nelson 36 Park St London W1 
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in aid of pruning away surplus capacity. Taking 
the direct cue, the steelmakers promptly scrapped 
plate mills right and left, to such an extent that, 
until quite recently, the tonnage of plates rolled in 


| Scotland, in particular, was no greater than in the 


early Twenties. 


When it became evident that all the technical 
trends favoured the usage of plates, not only in 
the building of ships (a dry-cargo vessel is now 
about four-fifths plates, and a tanker about six. 
sevenths) but also in general steel construction, 
the shipbuilders remained, like Achilles, sulking 
in their tents. True enough they came out now 
and again to voice their displeasure about the 
Steel-plate shortage to a broader audience, 
especially at the launching ceremonies. But they 
failed to put the point forcibly and succinctly 
enough in the quarters where it might have had 
some stirring effect. Though a crippling lack of 
plates has remained for twenty long years, at the 
root of their inability to match demand with pro- 
duction and thus to distribute rewards sufficient 
to mollify, if not completely satisfy, their workers, 
some prominent Clyde shipbuilders actually en- 
couraged, albeit indirectly, the hedging steel- 
makers to ‘ca’ canny’ with plans to expand plate 
production materially. That was when, by setting 
normal sinkings and scrappings against the esti- 
mated needs of the world for shipping, they 
worked out that the post-war boom would last 
only a few years. After that, they argued, the 
world’s capacity to build ships would far sur- 
pass its requirements. 

It appeared also to escape them that, apart 
altogether from the increasing traffic on the seas, 
in large part due to wars and fears of them, the 
new technical trends in ship design—as opposed 
to those in ship construction—would force owners 
to keep on buying new craft. Their analyses, in 
short, have always tended to be too static and to 
take little account of the fructifying nature, as 
regards business, of both war threats and of 
technical changes. Today, having seen that the 
world demand for shipping is again very buoyant, 
with no apparent near end of it, after the hesitancy 
of a year or so ago the Clyde shipbuilders are 
now disposed to take a longer and a closer view 
of the future and to brace themselves accordingly. 
Now that the Government itself is at pains to 
put an end to the steel plate shortage which has 
been the bane of Clyde shipbuilding for twenty 
years, it would seem that the strictly material 
basis of shipbuilding will be assured in a few 
years’ time when new rolling mills are in com- 
mission. In that event, the technical abilities of 
those who build ships so well on the Clyde may be 
allowed to flower as never properly for years. 


In the meantime, it might be a good idea if 
they built a country retreat away up in lonely 
Loch Long, where British Petroleum is preparing 
to receive big 100,000-ton tankers. There they 
might be in a better position to assess the factors 
which have, in fact, conditioned the design of and 
demand for ships than amid the noise and bustle 
of the yards. Having a good position, good men 
and any amount of skill in running up vessels 
and putting engines into them, the Clyde ship- 
builders need, above all else, a measure of that 
quality which distinguishes those who live in the 
lonely places. That ‘second sight’ is no more than 
the ability to peer into the future and cast up ils 
probable fruits. 
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Scottish Golf Courses 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


FRIEND Of mine is now making good a sad 
Snes in his education; he has gone to play 
golf for the first time on Scottish courses and I 
am envying him that experience which befell me 
almost sixty years ago. It was to Troon in Ayr- 
shire that we went, then to historic Prestwick 
and then to St. Andrews, and, often as I have 
made the journey since, it remains the most ex- 
citing in the world. ‘I think the air is callerer and 
fresher there than anywhere else in the country, 
said Wandering Willie about Primrose-Knowe, 
and I like to think that there is some magical 
freshness of the morning air that blows at 
Leuchars Junction as we get out of our sleeping- 
car and into the little train to take us 
curving in to St. Andrews past the corner of the 
Dyke. 

There are several things that make golf in 
Scotland different from any other. In the first 
place it is there really the national game. The 
game has ‘boomed’ there as much as ever it did 
in England. To look at an old Golfing Annual of 
the Eighties, in its green coat with gold letters, 
is to realise how relatively few courses there were 
in Scotland apart from the classic homes of the 
game. But its memories go back-into the dim 
distance and Scotland knows golf. A Scottish 
crowd can in the case of a ‘local derby’ be rather 
turbulent, even as it was over a hundred years 
ago at North Berwick when Gourlay, the ball- 
maker, led the men of Musselburgh in cheering 
if the two Dunns got a good lie or the St. 
Andrews champions Allan Robertson and Tom 


Morris got a bad one. But it appreciates the finer 
points of the game in a way an English crowd 
does not, and the very names of the streets bear 
witness to that familiarity. 

Next, it is essentially the people’s game. The 
visitor may think it a little too popular if he 
wants a quiet game with the links to himself, but 
still there is something pleasantly stirring in the 
fact that, their day’s work done, the butcher and 
the baker take up their clubs and come out to play 
their own game on their own course. Scotland 
has now become a country of municipal courses. 
The Englishman does not think of Aberdeen as 
a golfing centre, though Balgownie is a fine 
course; yet Aberdeen has twenty municipal 
courses. Before the great James Braid became a 
professional he worked as a joiner in Edinburgh 
and he has told us how when he went to his 
work at six o’clock he met people coming back 
from their morning round. He would get there 
about half past one on Saturday afternoon and 
might have to wait till half past five before start- 
ing. And that was in 1891. Doubtless there are 
more courses now on which that enthusiasm can 
find vent, but it is greater than ever it was. 

And then for anyone who has any feeling for 
the romance of a game there is no place like 
Scotland. A few English courses, such as Hoy- 
lake, have famous names for their holes and 
bunkers, but they are not so rich in them as is 
Scotland. Think of the Elysian Fields and the 
Station Master’s Garden (in fact a row of black 
sheds) at St. Andrews; Point Garry at North 
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Berwick; South America and the Barry Burn at 
Carnoustie; and, best of all perhaps, Prestwick 
with its mighty Cardinal bunker and the Alps 
and the Himalayas and the Sea Hedrig. When 
I first saw these sacred spots I was tolerably well 
up in my history. As regards the Sea Hedrig I 
was possibly like Mr. Micawber when he sang 
‘Auld Lang Syne’ and was not exactly aware what 
gowans might be, but the name gave me an in- 
expressible thrill. To feel none of this romance is 
to miss half the point of Scottish golf. 

It is to these historic courses by the seaside 
that the pilgrim naturally repairs. They are more 
than single shrines, however, for, though one 
may be of peculiar sanctity, each is in fact a nest 
or pocket of courses. A friend of mine now long 
dead told me how as a boy he had been driving 
with his father in a dogcart on the road across 
the great expanse of turf that rises up to Gullane 
Hill. ‘You may not believe me,’ said his father, 
‘but you will live to see this a whole stretch of 
golf courses.” Never was there a better prophecy. 
There cheek by jowl are New Luffness and the 
three Gullanes and just over the way is Muir- 
field. Alas, the dear little Archerfield is a course 
no more. I remember a small caddie that I took 
there, almost breathless with its beauty, saying, 
‘This is a bonny wee place. You can see nothing 
but the rabbits and their wee white tails.’ The 
course is gone, but Archerfield Wood is still there, 
the scene of RLS’s tremendous story “The 
Pavilion on the Links.’ Aberlady and Long- 
niddry are not far away and a few miles down 
the road from Muirfield is North Berwick with 
the sun shining on the whiteness of the Bass Rock, 
a historic and fashionable course rather than, to 
my mind, a great one. Muirfield, the home of the 
Honourable Company of Edinburgh Golfers, is 
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a very great course. It is also a private one and 
{ must pass the pilgrim a hint to take a proper 
introduction with him, lest the gates of paradise 
be shut. The Gullane courses, where he may play 
if he pays his green fee, are very good indeed 
with a vast stretch of turf having a glorious view 
towards the gaunt tracery of the Forth Bridge, 
and the curlews calling and calling in his ears. 

Of course, he went first to St. Andrews, and 
that may be called a nest in itself, for it has 
three courses, two of them very good ones, apart 
from the incomparable Old Course. People are 
very apt to be disappointed with the Old Course 
on a first acquaintance, for it seems flat and 
almost simple, but it grows upon them if they 
are any judges of golf, and the more they learn 
of it the more they realise how much they do not 
know. A friend of mine, a distinguished soldier, 
was introduced to an old member of the Royal 
and Ancient and, being asked what he thought 
of the course, said he should like some signposts 
directing visitors to famous bunkers. ‘Good God!’ 
exclaimed the old gentleman and turned on his 
heel. No doubt it would not do, but a guide is 
needed to point out the scenes of famous triumphs 
and disasters, and one day, which is all my friend 
allowed himself, is utterly inadequate. He will 
not have had the chance to putt into the bunker 
at the Road hole, and he who has not done that 
is like the man who has never made a duck at 
cricket. What are the characteristics of St. 
Andrews? It is very hard to say, but I think the 
banks and braes make it. Nowhere else are there 
SO many varying and ingenious plateaux laid out 
by the hand of nature. It was once said that nature 
had provided that the holes should be of the 


length of two or three full shots. That is so no 
longer, of course, but though with modern clubs 
and balls holes are easily reached in two that 
once could scarcely be reached in three, yet the 
glory remains defiant and indestructible. 

Fife has other fine courses in Elie, which bred 
Braid and Douglas Rolland and the Simpsons, 





and Leven, but I must now make a dash to 
another nest not far from Dundee—Montrose, 
Monifieth, Barry and above all Carnoustie. Car- 
noustie sent many golfing missionaries to 
America, headed by the illustrious Smith family 
and including Stewart Maiden, whom Bobby 
Jones used to follow round like an admiring, 
imitative little dog. It is a fine, stern, trying course 
rather than an engaging one, but no one can 
despise it in his heart. No course has produced 
better Open Champions than Armour and Cotton 
and Ben Hogan, and that is a good test. It has a 
ubiquitous, serpentine burn, the Barry burn, 
which seems at the last hole to lie in wait every- 
where and is calculated to produce hydrophobia. 
Altogether, a course worth seeing, but, as Dr. 
Johnson said of the Giant’s Causeway, not worth 
going to see unless the pilgrim be very pious. 

The Ayrshire pocket is perhaps the most attrac- 
tive of all, with its soft, kindly, helpful turf and 


SCOTLAND TODAy 


its views of Arran and Ailsa Craig. How many 
courses are there? I give it up. Prestwick ig 
venerable and illustrious, but Prestwick St, 
Nicholas, nurse of many great artisan golfers, ig 
nearly as old. Troon has the Championship 
Course now given the title of ‘Old,’ but Troon 
Portland is just about as good, and there is like- 
wise Troon Municipal. Not far away are Barassie 
and Bogside and there is Western Gailes, which 
some people think almost the best of all. I do 
not quite agree, but it is full of charm and by 
no means easy. And then near Girvan is Turn- 
berry, with its vast hotel, which has had a won- 
derful renaissance. There were once two courses 
there and then came the war and the whole ex- 
panse was covered with cement and all hope of 
restoration seemed dead; but wonderful things 
have been done. 

I have been keeping strictly to the sea, but I 
must not forget at least two inland courses, both 
in Perthshire: Gleneagles and Blairgowrie. It is 
said that good Americans when they die go to 
Paris and good American golfers must go to 
Gleneagles. With its two courses and its huge and 
gorgeous hotel it has for them the atmosphere 
of their own holiday resorts, and they like the 
elaborately Scottified names of the holes—the 
Kittle Kink and so on. It is perhaps an insult 
to Blairgowrie to describe it as the kind of golf 
of fir-trees and sand and heather that one expects 
to find in Surrey. Let me add that Surrey has no 
better. It is in the highest inland class. 

I look forward to seeing my friend home from 
his formative experience. I trust he has proved 
worthy of it, but if he says the Road hole at St. 
Andrews is a bad hole we shall quarrel. 
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GIN AND TONIC 
Sir,—The forgotten Briton of our day—the consumer 
—owes Leslie Adrian and you much thanks for your 
ventilation of the obnoxious, unethical and backward 
practices of many breweries in forcing their tenants, 
managers, etc., in tied houses to ignore public demand. 
As to ‘passing off’ one kind of drink as another, 
there has recently been a welcome legal decision 
restraining one errant firm from such a practice, and 
it may be that both licensees and breweries (or 
other owners of tied houses) will now see that their 
common interests are best served by allowing ‘mine 
host’ the utmost latitude to judge for himself what 
‘his’ public wants from its ‘pub,’ and then to stock 
it. If so, local consumers could always be reasonably 
sure of getting what they most want, where they most 
want it; and non-local customers would have no 
cause for complaint if peculiar, far-fetched specialities 
were not available, for the locals would not want 
them. Moreover, there would not then be any unfair 
pressure by owners on tenants of tied houses to ‘pass 
off any drink as anything other than it was. If 
breweries and other owners of our tied ‘pubs’ cannot 
read aright from the growing popularity of free 
houses and private clubs, and from what has 
happened to the cinema, we shall doubtless find them 
soon bewailing some irrelevant cause of their 
shrinking customers like TV. in the home—as failing 
picture magazines now do! But the fault lies not in 
the stars; it is in themselves and their backward ideas 
about the market. The one thing that is proved 
abundantly true in the leisure age is that everyone 
wants better personal services and is willing to pay 
for them. It seems a pity that the bulk owners of 
Britain’s oldest community houses seem so intent 
upon snatching defeat from the jaws of victory.— 
Yours faithfully, 

GRAHAM HUTTON 
Abingdon, Berks 


MR. CHURCHILL AND THE PRESS COUNCIL 
Sir,—I willingly leave to the judgement of your 
readers the opinions which Mr. Randolph S. 
Churchill is fully entitled to express about the Press 
Council and its chairman, but he ought not to mis- 
state the facts. In his letter printed on May 24 he 
says three times that the Press Council did not con- 
sider his complaint that W. H. Smith and Son refused 
to offer his book What I said about the Press on the 
railway bookstalls which they control. In saying this 
so often in a short letter he may have had in mind 
Lewis Carroll’s ‘Hunting of the Snark’: 
I have said it thrice; 
What I tell you three times is true. 

But this magic does not work for Mr. Churchill. 

It remains a fact that the Press Council did consider 


his complaint and decided there was no reason to 
depart from the decision it took on January 26, 1954, 
on a similar appeal by the same complainant. The 
decision was that the matter was outside the terms 
of the Council’s constitution. I refer Mr. Churchill to 
the Press Council report published in The Times and 
other papers on May 1.—Yours faithfully, 
LINTON ANDREWS 
Chairman of the Press Council 
Yorkshire Post, Leeds 1 


BATTLE OF JUTLAND 

Sir,—Admiral Sir William James is clearly right in 
saying that Scheer’s object, when he realised the trap 
into which he had fallen on the afternoon of May 31, 
1916, was to avoid being brought to battle. He turned 
away. But so did Jellicoe. At the critical moment, 
when Vice-Admiral Jerram was correctly leading the 
battle fleet round with an encircling movement, he 
signalled a two-point turn-away from the enemy, 
shortly followed by another. It was this that caused 
Beatty to send, at 7.47, the famous message to 
Jellicoe: ‘Submit that the van of the battleships 
follow me; we can then cut off the enemy’s fleet.’ If 
the commanders on both sides turn away from each 
other, close action is unlikely to follow. 

Mr. Kennedy rightly says that Jellicoe’s forces too 
often failed to pass him vital information. But was 
not this due to faulty fleet training and organisation 
on his part? Never was there a more classic example 
of over-centralisation. From the moment of deploy- 
ment the Commander-in-Chief was peering through 
the North Sea mist in order to discern the outlines 
not merely of the High Seas Fleet but of his own vast 
command. Yet he kept everything in his own hands. 
His admirals, apart from Beatty, were allowed to 
exercise no initiative; and his cruisers and destroyers 
were not used to attack, or even to locate the enemy. 
If they had been, whether the Admiralty message 
was correct or not, we should have been able to 
achieve the great victory at dawn which Admiral 
James suggests was within our grasp. 

Mr. Kennedy implies that Sir David Beatty ap- 
proved of the tactics of the Commander-in-Chief. 
This is not borne out by Admiral Richmond's diary. 
On December 13, 1919, Beatty—now First Sea Lord— 
told him that he was not sure whether to publish 
Scheer’s despatch about Jutland, as it constituted 
such an indictment of Jellicoe.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT BOOTHBY 
House of Commons, SW1 


IS LATIN WORTH IT? 


Sir,—Your anonymous correspondent who calls him- 
self ‘A Public School Master’ assumes from the start 
that the knowledge we acquire at school ought to be 
knowledge that will be useful to us in later life. Yet 
most reasonable people would agree that boys ought 
to be taught the subjects that enable them to get the 
best mental training. And even indifferent scholars 
can benefit in that way from a classical education. 

Consider the possible alternatives. Doubtless there 
ought to be more scientists. But not everyone, nor 
even every gifted person, has it in him to become a 
scientist or a mathematician. History is a dangerous 
subject for schoolboys. You can teach boys facts and 
dates, but the study of history can only begin at the 
university. Much the same is true of English. Nor 
does Modern Languages offer a suitable alternative 
discipline, at any rate so long as it continues to be 
taught in the way it is in England now. 

Classical education has the merit of providing a 
discipline that is exact in a way these other subjects 
cannot equal. Even a man of small natural ability, 
if he has had a classical education, will be better 
equipped to learn a foreign language quickly, or to 
master the complicated contents of a thick dossier. 

American humanistic education has long since dis- 
pensed with the discipline of an exact linguistic train- 
ing: and this example seems to me to warn us against 
copying it. 

The classical scholar has the further great advan- 
tage of having been made to study beliefs and habits 
of mind remote from and in most ways different from 
our own. This second advantage is one which many 
modern teachers of the classics throw away. For the 
last fifty years too many of “he best scholars have 
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concentrated on detailed work and neglected the im- 
portant task of explaining classical antiquity to the 
general reader. As a result, too many schoolmasters 
still see the classics through the eyes of the nineteenth 
century. Those features of classical civilisation which 
would be of the most particular interest to our con- 
temporaries are neglected altogether, or are varnished 
over with a thick coating of romanticism. Your 
correspondent expresses himself a little vaguely; but 
when he sneers at the sentences which boys are given 
for translation it seems to be this weakness which he 
has in mind. I agree that it is our duty to provide 
the sort of popular exposition which will make it 
possible for this fault to be corrected. 

We are often told that the ancient classics enshrine 
spiritual values which can regenerate modern civilisa- 
tion, etc. etc. Few classical scholars of any generation 
would insist strongly on this kind of argument. But 
we would insist that the study of the classical lan- 
guages and civilisation still offers a mental training 
of unique value; and not merely a mental training, 
but an educational discipline which no sort of voca- 
tional training can replace. 

Your correspondent argues that no one except the 
ablest men profit from the classics. But the second- 
class or third-class man will be second-class or third- 
class at anything he does; and in my experience such 
men have often got more out of the classics than they 
would have done from any other discipline.—Yours 
faithfully, 

HUGH LLOYD-JONES 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford 


CATHOLICISM 


Sirn—The Roman Catholic Bishop of Clifton’s 
declaration, quoted by your correspondent B. C. 
Margheritta last week, that they ‘will not rest 
until every man, woman and child in this country 
becomes a Catholic,’ requires further consideration. 
It is acknowledged by RC theologians that baptism 
with the right form and matter, by whomsoever ad- 
ministered, admits the baptised to the One Holy 
Catholic Apostolic Church, and cannot be repeated, 
except conditionally, when a non-Roman is received 
into the Roman Catholic Church. Therefore every 
baptised Christian has a right and a duty to call him- 
self a Catholic, and to protest against the prevailing 
tendency and policy of the Romans to restrict the use 
of the title to those who accept the papal claims. 

In this still-Christian country the vast majority of 
people are validly baptised Christians (the Church of 
England alone receives two out of every three babies 
born in this country); therefore the declared inten- 
tion of the Bishop of Clifton and his fellow Romans 
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to make every man, woman and child a Catholic is 
mot the formidable task it would appear to the 
ignorant to be, 

But of course the Bishop meant Roman Catholics; 
and it is important to remember that this is the aim 
of the hierarchy—namely, to bring England again 
under the papal obedience. Let no one underestimate 
the strength of the Roman Church in this country. A 
vast educational programme costing many millions 
of pounds, which will give the Romans more 
secondary schools than the Church of England has, 
and all of them aided; the buying up of country 
houses for residential schools and convents; the 
building of new churches at the rate of two a day last 
year (as it was claimed); and thousands of converts; 
together with the admirable fervour and devotion of 
the laity; the Church of England is thus confronted 
with a tremendous challenge to her vaunted com- 
prehensiveness and easy-going reliance upon her 
endowments and her connection with the State. 
Unless she can bring about a revival very soon she 
will be outwitted, outschooled and outbred by the 
adherents in this country of what is, whether we like 
it or not, by far the greatest Christian communion on 
the face of the earth. 

Lest some critic should say that all this is yet 
another example of rivalry among Christian sects, 
jet me add that the Romans may not join even in the 
Lord’s Prayer with non-Romans, except by leave of 
the Bishop, which permission, I have reason to 
believe, the Bishop of Clifton has been known to 
refuse.—Y ours faithfully, 

HOWARD DOBSON 
Huntingfield Rectory, Halesworth, Suffolk 


* 

Sir,—B. C. Margheritta should enclose with his next 
protest to a newspaper not a stamp for return, but 
payment and instructions for an advertisement of his 
own beliefs. He would then doubtless learn what, if 
not who, controls advertising. One wonders whether 
he has been as zealous in protesting at some other 
advertisements to be found weekly in certain Sunday 
newspapers. 
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In the face of such credulity his charge of ignorance 
against those who join the Catholic Church rings 
strange. In my case (or, if you like, my ignorance) 
I took that step twenty-two years ago, and through 
six years of war and sixteen of ‘peace’ I haven't 
yet seen what doubtless B. C. Margheritta would term 
the ‘light.’ Which, of course, only goes to show how 
right he must be! —Yours faithfully, 

A. J. KENNETT 
3 Newton Road, Harrow, Middlesex 


THE APPEASER 


Sir,—Lord Templewood writes that although some 
think we should have fought in 1938 ‘others will 
remain convinced that we were right to postpone the 
clash until our Hurricanes, Spitfires and radar 
were ready and we could rely on a united front in the 
Commonwealth. Between these two views there may 
now be no bridge but that is no reason why the 
arguments on each side should be bolstered up with 
partisan inventions.’ Exactly!—but surely it is a 
partisan invention that Chamberlain made the 
Munich settlement in the spirit Lord Templewood 
implies. Chamberlain thought he could handle 
Hitler, he hoped to put off the war for good; he did 
not make the settlement primarily in the light of his 
beliefs about the state of the British defences in a 
year’s time.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN BOULTER 
Exeter College, Oxford 


INCONVENIENT CASES 


Sir,—It seems that most Englishmen have always 
agreed that English law is not only the best in the 
world, but the best it could possibly be; and few 
who disagree are sanguine about getting anything 
done about it. May I nevertheless ask you to keep 
on trying to get something done? You dealt last 
week with the extraordinary state of the law of con- 
tempt of court. There are also the laws relating to 
homosexuality and prostitution. There is widespread 
apprehension about the behaviour of the press and 
the police in criminal cases. And all the time there 
are those few past cases resting on the conscience of 
us all; I refer at the risk of becoming tedious to 
Rowland, Bentley and Evans. Most people have 
probably forgotten the first and tired of the other 
two. But the Slater case was reopened in 1928 after 
the convicted murderer had been in prison for nine- 
teen years, and after an official inquiry had confirmed 
the conviction which was eventually set aside. If 
Rowland, Bentley and Evans were still alive, we 
might not be so tempted to forget that all three 
were convicted since the war for murders they 
probably did not commit, in fact if not in law. 

No one person can do much, either about these 
cases or about some disturbing aspects of our 
criminal law. I therefore beg you, Sir, to continue 
to press for legal reform and for the reopening of 
inconvenient cases that the Home Office would 
perhaps rather leave closed. The present Home Secre- 
tary may prove more amenable to such suggestions 
than has hitherto been the case. In 1928 much was 
said in England about the questionable conduct of 
many Scottish lawyers and officials; but perhaps we 
have something to learn from Scotland after all—a 
greater care for justice and truth.—Yours faithfully, 

N, WALTER 
Exeter College, Oxford 


THE CASEMENT DIARIES 


Sir,—Has the time not come when this unsavoury 
subject should be decently interred? Roger Casement 
was not executed because of the uncertain evidence 
as to whether he was responsible for the Diaries 
that have been produced, but because in a time of 
acute national crisis he acted treacherously to Great 
Britain. 

His record in connection with the Putumayo Cocoa 
scandals earned him the respect of all good-thinking 
citizens, but his subsequent conduct made the sen- 
tence inflicted upon him inevitable. As to whether 
he was then certifiably insane or not is not a 
provable question, but it is certain that the German 
authorities at that time believed him to be either 
a British espionage agent or quite mad, 
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No impartial critic doubts for a moment the 
wisdom of the decision of the various Home Secre- 
taries ‘not to publish these Diaries, but in any event 
it should be recognised that they have no bearing 
on’ the case that was heard at his trial. Wisdom 
counsels the abandonment of any further action on 
this subject.—Y ours faithfully, 

ANGUS WATSON 
Whitewell, Adderstone Crescent, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 2 


[Sir Angus Watson is mistaken in thinking that it 
is merely Casement’s reputation which is in question: 
it is also the reputation of the Home Office and of 
such men as the late Lord Birkenhead. And it is not 
the publication of the documents which has been 
requested but their investigation; the Home Office’s 
refusal of this and other requests cannot but seem 
sinister.—Editor, Spectator.] 


‘THE EIGHTY-FIVE DAYS’ 


Sir,—I will be most grateful if you will permit me 
to comment on A. J. Wilson’s generous notice of 
my The Eighty-Five Days, 1 did take notice of the 
opinions of the German generals, and indeed there 
can be no question but that the enemy was utterly 
defeated in mid-August, 1944. No informed person 
in the field or out of it doubted this at the time. 
Any other war would have been over. My basic point 
is that it was politically, militarily and logistically 
impossible to take advantage of the German collapse. 

Since ‘War—like politics—is the art of the possible,’ 
I believe that a great opportunity was lost in clinging 
over-long to the impossible. Unfortunately, the 
change-over in command also confused the issues. 

May I also make it clear that in my view Field- 
Marshal Montgomery as a soldier was a first-class 
professional amongst enthusiastic amateurs, and there 
is no just comparison between him and General 
Eisenhower. Eisenhower's job was basically political, 
and at a time when American strength in the field 
was rapidly outnumbering our own. I think Eisen- 
hower held the balance militarily and politically with 
great skill and justice in 1944, Nineteen hundred and 
forty-five is a different story.—Y ours faithfully, 

R. W. THOMPSON 

The Mill House, Belchamp Walter, Sudbury, Suffolk 


ANOTHER MAN’S FLOWERS 


Sir,—Richard H. Rovere’s article was a delight— 
but it was surprising to read his comment on Dinah 
Maria Mulock Craik. Despite his incredulity of the 
lady’s name, her popularity was undisputed, for she 
was the author of John Halifax, Gentleman (1857)— 
plus ¢a change!—Y ours faithfully, 

HERBERT VAN THAL 
30 Museum Street, WCI1 


BETJEMANISM 


Sm,—John Betjeman cannot believe that the London 
County Council may dismantle the Albert Bridge, 
which he feels is too graceful to disappear. 

Mr. Betjeman clearly finds it difficult to believe 
marty things. I believe that he has Matthew Arnold's 
Scholar Gipsy framed in his bedroom, where he 
rummages among his nostalgic charivaria, shrinking 
from the world with ‘its sick hurry, its head o'er 
taxed and its palsied hearts.’ 

There is to be a new Albert Bridge because modern 
traffic needs one. Perhaps, unlike most people, Mr. 
Betjeman does not want traffic, in which case he 
should think over what would happen to his supplies 
of food, clothing, other personal wants and his 
amenities generally, if the modern motor vehicle 
were not playing the part it does. 

Perhaps Mr. Betjeman could suggest an alternative 
to facing realities. If-we are in a mess, and there seem 
to be plenty of things which stir his indignation, it is 
largely because we have been stumbling backwards 
towards the future. A person who does this may 
very well become known as a ‘betjeman.’—Yours 
faithfully, 

BERNARD B, SYKES 
Public Relations Officer 


British Road Federation, 26 Manchester Square, W1 
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ontemporary Arts 


Another English Opera 


IN commissioning an opera from 
John Gardner in 1952 the Sadler’s 
Wells Trust was putting its money 
on a dark horse. Gardner was then 
thirty-four years old, and his public 

bs reputation was founded entirely on 
a Symphony written some years earlier which 
had made a minor hit at the Cheltenham Festival 
in 1951. Since then he has written a set of orches- 
tral variations on a theme by Nielsen, played at 
Cheltenham in the following year, a couple of 
choral suites, one sacred, for the Three Choirs 
Festival, and one secular, for Birmingham Uni- 
versity, and a Piano Concerto, which will be 
heard for the first time at Cheltenham this year. 
None of these so far has repeated the success of 
the Symphony, nor even attracted much attention 
to the composer, and when the curtain went up on 
his setting of The Moon and Sixpence last Friday 
he was still a dark horse, whose main qualifica- 
tion as an opera composer seemed to be his experi- 
ence after the war as a coach at Covent Garden. 





The application of that experience is plain to 
see and hear at various levels in his opera—in the 
design, idiom and orchestration. The librettist, 
Patrick Terry, has telescoped and occasionally re- 
cast the action of Maugham’s story in three acts 
of three scenes each, which Gardner has set after 
the pattern of Wozzeck and Peter Grimes, each 
act being musically continuous, with dramatically 
important orchestral interludes linking the scenes. 
It is a scheme that worked very successfully in 
those two operas and has done so again in most 
of Britten’s subsequent ones, which seems a good 
reason for trying it again. And that is just the 
impression that The Moon and Sixpence gives— 
that Gardner, instead of letting the musical and 
dramatic form grow out of the action, decided 
fairly early what musical form he wanted, and 
then set about fitting the action into it. 


Maugham’s story admittedly needs some such 
treatment, since it has no dramatic shape of its 
own. In other respects too it is excellent raw 
material for an opera, since there is no inhibiting 
literary excellence about it that has to be re- 
spected. There are probably various possible ways 
of imposing a dramatic shape on it of which the 
most obvious is to elaborate the character of 
Strickland and to try to generate some drama by 
involving him emotionally with the other charac- 
ters. This is the method that Gardner and his 
librettist have attempted, but they have failed to 
go about it thoroughly enough, so that when in 
Act 2 he allows Blanche to engage him in an 
emotional scene, and after her death even goes so 
far as to exchange sympathetic confidences with 
Stroeve, or in Act 3 becomes sentimental with 
Ata when Tiaré arranges his ‘marriage,’ the 
effect is unconvincing and false. The only success- 
ful addition is his final scene, in which he thinks 
himself deserted by Ata, and breaks down in 
sudden terror—the one moving moment in the 
opera. As for the additions and elaborations in 
other directions, in the scenes without Strickland, 
most of these are mere padding, and contribute 
nothing useful, let alone essential to the dramatic 
progress of the opera. 


The situation could still have been saved, as it 
often has been in operas dramatically no better 
constructed, by some compensatory dramatic and 





structural strength in the music. These, alas, were 
exactly the qualities it lacked. It is all brilliantly 
clever, technically accomplished and ready-witted 
—with all the limitations that these terms nor- 
mally imply. Gardner is able to adopt any style 
and to do anything he likes in music—except any- 
thing that seems to matter much or is distinctively 
his own. He often gives the impression even of not 
taking himself quite seriously as a composer. This 
not unlikeable characteristic is particularly strong 
in the Symphony, which has a slight tongue-in- 
cheek air that in an age of so many deadly earnest 
and bad symphonies is very attractive. Something 
of the same quality has persisted in his later 
works, and here it manifests itself in the perverse 
frivolity with which the most memorable lyrical 
phrase in the whole opera, at the end of Act 2, 
Scene 2, is first assigned to the ludicrous line of 
dialogue, deliberately taken from Maugham, ‘I’ve 
got other fish to fry, which echoes with grotesque 
effect throughout the following orchestral inter- 
lude and the next scene, in both of which this 
melodic phrase plays a prominent part. 

Elsewhere the music, although on the surface 
serious and even tense, seems to lack the con- 
viction of a genuinely strong emotional motiva- 
tion. The general style is a kind of eclectic ex- 
pressionism, by Berg out of Britten and schooled 
by Menotti. It is agreeable to the ear and momen- 
tarily effective. But except for the ‘fish to fry’ 
phrase scarcely anything in the music remains 
memorably associated, after one hearing at any 
rate, with any detail of action or dialogue. Nor 
does anything that happens in the music give the 
effect of doing so because musically it had to 
happen. It flows arbitrarily by with no perceptible 
formal development or coherence, offering the 
ear no more than a few straws of continuity to 
grasp at. This is the most disconcerting thing of 
all, and we reach the end of the opera without any 
feeling of having received a musically meaning- 
ful experience. 

As a postscript to these first impressions it may 
be added that that is what they are, unlike those 
recorded in most first-night reviews of new operas, 
which are generally at least second impressions. 
Not having been admitted to the dress rehearsal, 
we arrived at the first night vaguely expecting 
what we thought might result from a combination 
of Maugham’s story with the style of Gardner's 
earlier music, instead of expecting what we should 
already have seen at the dress rehearsal—which 
would have been a much.more receptive state of 
mind to be in. It is difficult to guess what useful 
purpose was served by the withholding of a 
customary privilege so helpful and valuable all 
round. COLIN MASON 





The Spectator 


JUNE 2, 1832 


On Monday last, a labouring man named Gosby was 
fully committed to Dover Gaol, charged with cruelty 
to his daughter, a girl about fourteen years of age. 
He kept her upon a very short allowance of bread 
and water, chained by the leg to an old bedstead, 
upwards of nine weeks, till she was discovered on 
Saturday last in a most emaciated state. Previous to 
his being taken into custody, a number of women 
took the unnatural parent to the sea, and gave him a 
severe ducking. 
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Sweet and Hot 


“SAMMY Davis JR. is a powerhouse’ 
—an advertisement in the New 
Yorker has been telling me for over 
a year now, referring specifically to 
his performance in the title role of the Broadway 
musical Mr. Wonderful. An original-cast album 
is now available in this country on Brunswick 
label. The music is certainly vital, but far from 
outstanding. The title song, sung in the show by 
Olga James, is obviously destined for the hit 
parade, but Powerhouse himself singing ‘Too 
Close for Comfort’ beats everything else on the 
disc by miles. 





Dream Street (Brunswick) gives Peggy Lee 
plenty of chance to demonstrate the versatility 
of her voice in a variety of moods and tempos. 
Her mellifluous tones are perfect for poignant 
old songs like ‘What's New,’ ‘Dancing on the 
Ceiling’ and ‘It Never Entered my Mind’—and 
yet she puts over her up-tempo songs with equal 
mastery. Miss Lee is just the answer for tired 
ears and jangled nerves. 


Another wax tranquilliser comes along under 
the name of Lovely Lady (Decca), on which Frank 
Chacksfield gives the music of Jimmy McHugh a 
smooth, light orchestral treatment. McHugh has 
written several evergreen hits—‘I’m in the Mood 
for Love,’ ‘Sunny Side of the Street,’ ‘I Can't Give 
You Anything but Love,’ ‘Exactly Like You’— 
and even though Chacksfield’s treatment neither 
gives much character to the tunes nor is it the 
most suitable dressing for them, at least the disc 
makes restful and tuneful background music. 

The idea was a clever one—a musical cruise 
with each song chosen and arranged specifically 
to capture every moment of an ocean trip. The 
farewells at the dockside; the nostalgia as you 
reach the open sea; the shipboard romance under 
the moon; the rhythm of the engines; the memo- 
ries of scenes and faces at home, that other world; 
that let- yourself - go - this - doesn't - happen -every- 
day-of-your-life recklessness; dressing for dinner 
with the Captain; and finally, down to earth, the 
end of the dream as you tie up back in port. It 
would be hard to find a more versatile or skilful 
crew for Bon Voyage (RCA) than Al Nevins and 
his Orchestra. 


New recordings of authentic dixieland tone and 
treatment are rarer than one would like. Gene 
Mayl’s Dixieland Rhythm Kings (London) have 
recorded some of the old favourites in a pleasant 
mid-Twenties style. Vaguely diluted Bix-Jelly- 
Roll-Ory flavour. 

Admirers of the late James Dean will no doubt 
be tempted to buy Tribute te James Dean 
(London). It consists of selections from East of 
Eden, Rebel Without a Cause and Giant. lama 
great admiret of the late Mr. Dean, but I can’t say 
I think that this record is a worthy tribute. 


If you like Lionel Hampton’s music without 
castanets clicking in the background, it’s safe to 
say that you'll like it with castanets clicking in 
the background. Jazz Flamenco (RCA) features 
the Hampton orchestra on its Spanish tour aug- 
mented by Senorita Maria Angelica on castanets 
—a combination which, according to the notes, 
‘sure gassed those Castilian cats.” 

Those calendars which have beauties for each 
month’s page have a serious rival to contend with 
—the sleeve for Julie London’s latest LP, Calen- 
dar Girl (London). This shows the shapely Miss 
London in twelve different swimsuits. In her 
warm, honeyed purr she sings a song about each 
month of the year. How she can sound so warm 
in a swimsuit in January, I just don’t know. 

ROBIN DOUGLAS HOME 


Expatriate American 


Tue ‘thirty-four-year-old American 
painter Sam Francis who has 
painted mainly in Paris and is now 
working in Mexico does not, I 
understand, receive much support 
from the avant-garde of American 
art and criticism, and his growing reputation on 
our side of the Atlantic is regarded with some 
suspicion. This is not difficult to understand at 
a time when there is so much enjoyment in the 
United States of a recently discovered indepen- 
dence from the attitudes and traditions of 
European painting. Francis is in this respect a 
Henry James; he is neither a chest-beating 
nationalist nor a man speaking a continental 
language with a strong, inexpert accent. His paint- 
ing is difficult to describe, for no topographical 
account of its physical features will give you any 
idea of its nature, but the work does evoke 
memories of a number of earlier painters. His 
colour, dominated by a masterly control of 
primaries and secondaries, suggests French 
impressionism and more distantly the rainbow 
palette of a Delaunay; in this respect the pictures 
are most evocative of very late Monets which 
have been among the primary rediscoveries of 
modern taste. His transparent paint recalls the 
watercolours of Cézanne, and the large areas of 
white canvas or paper bordered by threads or 
clusters of bright glazes also remind one of these 
things. The paint surface and substance can also 
be as fastidious as Bonnard’s though not so richly 
soft. I bring these names into view, not, I repeat, 
because Francis’s work can be _ explained 









thereby, not because they belong to any genera- 
tion but his own, but because they have the 
luminosity and the deep, elusive colour we 
associate with these artists; as with them a com- 





ARBELLA 
». STUART 


P. M. HANDOVER’s biography **tells the story 
clearly and without pretences. She is at her best 
when describing the formidable Bess of Hardwick 
and the network of speculation which radiated 
from the throne of the childless Queen Elizabeth.”’ 

Cc. Vv. WEDGWOOD 
Recommended by the Book Society 


THE 
WORLD’S 
ss GAME 


HUGH THOMAS’ satire ‘‘lays open 
the Foreign Office as neatly as a chef 
slicing off the wing of a chicken.” 
KENNETH YOUNG (Yorks, Post) 





“Extremely funny, witty, educated.’’ 
JOHN BETJEMAN (Daily Telegraph) 
‘<Brilliant, charming, delicious.”’ 
JOHN DAVENPORT (Observer) 
**Most lively and readable.”’ 
HILARY CORKE (Sun. Times) 


‘*‘Firbank with a 1957 bowler hat.’? THE TIMES 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


plex and sensitive matiére is the natural result 
of a sensitive, complex and. searching pictorial 
procedure. Francis has their. kind of sincerity; he 
is a painter without a mask. : 

What distinguishes him frém artists ‘like Pol- 
lock, de Kooning or Kline is that there is no 
assertion of toughness and spontaneity in method 
and gesture. The fire is in the grate, not out in 
the room setting us on the hop. The scale of the 
pictures can be large—ttie biggest picture in the 
show at the Gimpel Gallery is also the best—* 
without seeming to be a thin, agitated enlarge- 
ment of a small remark. One of the most remark- 
able qualities of his work is that the colour should 
be so intense and undiluted yet so penetrable. One 
has to go back to the most brilliant Cézanne 
watercolour still lifes to have this kind of physical 
experience. He is also an artist whose gifts and 
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ambitions are clearly deyeloping. Earlier pictures 
(No. 5 in the exhibition is an example) were ag 
seductive as a butterfly’s wing in iridescence and 


#hysteriousnesst of. colour ,and indeed might have 


been extremely sensitive reproductions of some 
natural specimen seen through a microscope. This 
naturalistic quality has now gone and the pictures 
have gained in substance, in depth and in struc. 
ture; they have become more architectural. Once, 
so to speak, one was asked to examine a bright 
fragment of a tree’s foliage; now the tree’s whole 
form and the forest behind is coming into view 
and greater demands are made upon the percep. 
tion and the imagination. These exciting and 
rewarding pictures are not, I believe, temporary 
structures which the next strong wind of fashion 
will blow away. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


This England 


Free Cinema Three. (National Film 
Theatre.)—The Spirit of St. Louis. 


(Warner.)—The Search for Bridey 
Murphy. (Cameo-Polytechnic.) 


Free Cinema Three, Look at Britain! 
‘ raises a lot of points: good ones that 
need making. And the main one of these 
(that goes far beyond the present anzmic 
state of the British cinema) is the attitude we 
adopt towards this country. Nationalism is 
a political disease, but its opposite is no 
healthier, and one of the gloomiest things about 
contemporary life in Britain is the way so many 
people take it for granted that things here are not 
so much bad, wrong, disagreeable, as a matter of 
indifference to them. How very much more in- 
teresting, they say (quite as a matter of course and 
expecting everyone to agree), to live in Paris 
or Athens or Rome or Timbuctoo! One wishes 
some malignant magician would hear them and 
put them down there to set about finding a flat and 
earning a living and bringing up a family and then 
seeing how much better they liked it. 

Natural staidness kept me in my seat, otherwise 
I would have. raised a small cheer even before 
the films came on, for the aims expressed in the 
handout at the press show of Free Cinema Three. 
‘This programme,’ it said, ‘is not put before you 
as an achievement, but as an aim. We ask you 
to view it not as critics, nor as a diversion, but in 
direct relation to a British cinema still obstinately 
class-bound; still rejecting the stimulus of con- 
temporary life, as well as the responsibility to 
criticise; still reflecting a metropolitan, southern 
English culture which excludes the rich diversity 
of tradition and personality which is the whole of 
Britain.’ If the films that came afterwards seemed 
a small answer to such a large complaint—well, 
we had been warned. ‘With a 16-mm. camera, 
and minimal resources, and no payment for your 
technicians, you cannot achieve very much—in 
commercial terms. But you can use your eyes and 
ears. You can give indications. You can make 
poetry.’ And of the two films shown, one with a 
native, the other with a foreign, eye, this was true 
enough. The scale was small but the results were 
worth having; the points were worth making; the 
attitude (most of all) was worth sustaining; the 
attitude that there is plenty to look at in these 
islands and not just in the glum informative way 
that produces schoolroom tracts on elvers and 
glovemaking and the Fens. The foreign eyes that 
looked at us were Swiss, those of Claude Goretta 
and Alain Tanner who, in Nice Time, gave us 
a sharp, sad, backhanded view of a few night 
hours in Piccadilly; the native eye was that of 
Lindsay Anderson, whose Every Day except 





Christmas (financed by the Ford Motor Com. 
pany) shows us another night London, the world 
of Covent Garden where people work from mid- 
night on in what looks like comradeship, dignity, 
good humour, and the sort of high spirits that arg 
just as national as that dim, dingy, understated, 
undercooked side of our life put forward so much 
more often as typical today. 

If one could divorce the achievement of flying 
the Atlantic for the first time from what we have 
since come to know of the person who flew it, 
Billy Wilder’s The Spirit of St. Louis, which tells 
us, from Lindbergh’s own account, about the 
flight, would be a rather more inspiring film. For 
throughout it one felt that even with Lindbergh 
presented as young, straightforwardly brave and 
not much else, there were difficulties; that the 
shadow of the later Lindbergh straddled all efforts 
to make the flier simply a pleasant young Ameri- 
can like any other. Most of the time, if you dis- 
count his bravery (no small matter, of course), 
Lindbergh seems—at least in the person of James 
Stewart—something of an attitudinising young 
prig; and on the flight itself the efforts to ‘human- 
ise’ a hero have ended by making him seem rather 
hysterical and foolish. He carries on long whim- 
sical conversations, first with himself, then with a 
fly; struggles with sleep, with ice on the wings, 
loss of direction, and then again sleep, sleep, all 
the way. The film is far too long and its longest 
parts are peppered with flashbacks about Lind- 
bergh’s earlier days as a sort of flying freelance— 
stunt-man, joyride pilot, flying instructor, post- 
man, and finally aircraft manufacturer financed 
by a group of lively St. Louis businessmen who 
believed in him enough to back him. The fact that 
the Atlantic can be flown has certainly modified 
all our lives, but if Lindbergh hadn’t flown it 
someone else would certainly have done so— 
several had already very nearly done so—within 
the next year or so. Lindbergh was no pioneer; he 
was merely the winner of a race in which there 
were a good many running. 

Noel Langley rather surprisingly directs a film 
that comes somewhere, not quite successfully but 
not quite absurdly, between documentary and 
fantasy, The Search for Bridey Murphy. An 
ordinary, sober American businessman (fact, not 
fiction) one day a few years ago discovered he had 
a gift for hypnotising people; and, by chance again, 
discovered a perfect subject in the wife of a friend 
of his, who under hypnosis assumed the personal- 
ity of a nineteenth-century Irishwoman called 
Bridey Murphy. Chill at moments, ludicrous at 
others, the film is enhanced by Teresa Wright's 
performance as the hypnotised, diminished by 
Louis Hayward’s as the hypnotist. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
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Gay Coloured Ribbons 


By LORD DAVID CECIL 


sa footnote is interesting for the light it throws 
Ac something else, something of more intrin- 
sic and permanent interest, so also is a footnote 
book. Consider the present example.* It is con- 
cerned with the founders and first contributors 
to the Edinburgh Review. This was the most im- 
portant and influential journal of the early nine- 
teenth century. But journalism is, of its nature, 
an ephemeral thing. The liveliest newspaper is 
unreadable a day after publication, and, though 
the Edinburgh Review was too solid and brilliant 
an affair to fade in twenty-four hours, yet it 
was too exclusively the product of its period to 
have much to say to us nowadays, 

However, it does shed light on subjects of more 
permanent interest than itself. Political light first 
of all; it expressed the section of opinion that 
controlled the progressive party that turned Whigs 
into Liberals. It also illuminates the history of 
ideas; for it was the chief reading of the intelli- 
gentsia of its time. The sort of people who now 
read the New Statesman and the Manchester 
Guardian, then read the Edinburgh Review. 
From its every paragraph exhales the charac- 
teristic atmosphere of their clever, confident, 
limited minds. Cleverness and limitations alike 
appear in its literary criticism. The Edinburgh 
Review shows us how the typical intelligent man 
of the time enjoyed the new romanticism while 
it told a good story and extolled liberty, but turned 
from it with scorn when it irradiated the world 
with ‘the light that never was on sea or land, the 
consecration and the poet’s dream.’ 

A footnote to intellectual history, to political 
history and to literary history—such is Mr. Clive’s 
book. It is an excellent book, too; first of all 
because Mr. Clive knows his job thoroughly well. 
In terse, straightforward language he tells us 
the relevant facts crisply and vividly and 
is able to draw general conclusions from them 
in a convincing fashion. Once or twice, perhaps, 
he seems too much concerned to conciliate 
modern opinion. There is something unneces- 
sarily apologetic in the tone in which he explains 
that the first Edinburgh Reviewers did not think 
that democratic and social equality were good 
things. Surely many wise men have agreed and 
still agree with them about this. On the whole, 
however, Mr. Clive is as sensible as he is readable. 

Further, he has found a subject which it is 
easy to make readable. The Edinburgh Review 
was a unique phenomenon in the history of the 
higher journalism. It was started casually enough 
as a result of a conversation late at night between 
a handful of clever young men in Edinburgh, 
who thought it might be amusing to start a 





* ScotcH REVIEWERS: THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
1802-1815. By John Clive. (Faber and Faber, 25s.) 


review, but had no notion of making a world- 
wide success of it. Indeed, they only printed 750 
copies of the first issue. In twelve years, however, 
the circulation had risen to 13,000. As each copy 
was reckoned to be read by three people, this 
meant a real circulation of nearly 40,000 copies. 
A very varied 40,000, too; though every article 
was ‘serious,’ their readers were far from being 
confined to the ‘serious’ members of society. On 
the contrary, the Review, said an observer, had 
‘much reputation with all the Eton boys, the 
Gentlemen-Commoners of Oxford, and Ladies 
who marked their progress in a book with a bit 
of fine, pink ribbon.’ Nor were its readers con- 
fined to those who shared its opinions. Its tone 
was openly, even combatively, Whig, and old 
Lady Salisbufy was the queen of the true-blue 
Tories. Yet, says Creevey of her, ‘She is reclining 
on a sofa reading the Edinburgh Review .. . 
her dress is white muslin properly loaded with 
garniture, and she has just put off a very large 
bonnet profusely gifted with bright lilac ribbons, 
leaving on her head a very nice lace cap, not less 
adorned with the brightest yellow ribbon.’ Pink, 
lilac and yellow—the path of the Edinburgh 
Review seems to have been strewn with gay 
coloured ribbons. 

Its fame gradually extended across the Channel, 
where it was read, if possible, with even greater 
admiration than in England. And by the most 
awe-inspiring persons; Stendhal, Madame de 
Staél and Napoleon himself vied in its praise. 
Indeed, Madame de Staél said that ‘if some being 
from another climate were to come to this and 
desire to know in what work the highest pitch 
of human intellect might be found, he ought to 
be shown the Edinburgh Review.’ 

What was the cause of this wonderful success? 
Partly that the Edinburgh Review fulfilled a new 
need. It provided solid and stimulating mental 
fare in an easy and concentrated form. The 
hustling, bustling, serious-minded nineteenth cen- 
tury, and more especially that middle class who 
controlled its destinies, liked its reading to be 
profitably full of facts and thoughts. But few 
readers had the time to gather these from the 
weighty, many-volumed works in which serious 
thinkers and historians of former ages had ex- 
pressed themselves. The typical Edinburgh Re- 
view article gave them the same thing in a 
shortened form; a history book or a treatise on 
political economy boiled down to thirty or forty 
pages and clarified from technical jargon. 

Moreover, it was also entertaining. The Review 
purported to instruct. But Jeffrey, its editor, and 
his collaborators knew perfectly well that if they 
were to sell their magazine they must also amuse. 
‘To be learned and right,’ he said, ‘is no doubt 
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the first requisite—but to be ingenious and 
original and discursive is perhaps something more 
than the second in a publication which can only 
do good by remaining popular—and cannot be 
popular without other attractions than those of 
mere truth and correctness.’ Chief among these 
other attractions was rudeness. Jeffrey realised 
that nothing is more insipid in a journal than too 
much fairness and good manners. ‘I think we 
should make one or two examples of great de- 
linquents in every number,’ he said. The Review 
became celebrated for the vigour of its invective, 
genial in Sydney Smith, boisterous in Brougham, 
acid in Jeffrey himself. Breathless and exhilarated 
readers watched these duellists of the pen 
exuberantly pinking their opponents. 

Yet never in such a way as to be shocking. 
Here was another cause of the Edinburgh Re- 
view’s success. Though its manner was lively and 
daring, its views were, on the whole, cautious and 
respectable. Speaking in public-school terms, it 
might be said to express Wykehamist views in a 
Harrovian manner. In politics it was steadily 
progressive, in favour of Catholic Emancipation, 
humanitarian reform, and, after a little hesita- 
tion, of the anti-slavery movement. But it was 
firmly against Radicalism, extreme democracy, or 
anything that could be faintly connected with the 
excess of the French Revolution. Similarly in 
literature it could set itself up against what was 
gencrally considered the cold formality of the 
past and yet make fun of Wordsworth’s mystical 
communings with idiot boys and elderly beggars. 
The rowing invective, the stinging wit, the typical 
slashing, dashing Edinburgh style was enlisted on 
the side of moderation. Nothing could have ap- 
pealed to the taste of its readers more. The jokes 
and the abuse entertained ‘them, but, since they 
were used on the side of moderation, they could 
not feel them to be subversive and dangerous. On 
the contrary, it was delightful to find how 
sparkling and daring moderate views could be 
made to appear. Perhaps, the readers excitedly 
wondered, they were not so moderate after all. 
Perhaps they themselves, without knowing it, had 
been making the best of both worlds, holding 
opinions that were at once splendidly audacious 
and comfortingly safe. This was indeed a 
pleasant possibility ! 

The Edinburgh Review was a success, then, be- 
cause it satisfied a practical need and played with 
skill on the vanity of mankind. But it has a 
higher claim to fame. It also provided a platform 
for Sydney Smith, one of the wisest, wittiest and 
most lovable of Englishmen. Here is a quotation 
from his review of the Rev. Dr. W. Langford’s 
Anniversary Sermon of the Royal Humane 
Society : 

An Accident which happened to the gentle- 
man engaged in reviewing this Sermon, proves, 
in the most striking manner, the importance of 
this charity for restoring to life persons in whom 
the vital power is suspended. He was discovered, 
with Dr. Langford’s discourse lying open before 
him, in a state of the most profound sleep; from 
which he could not, by any means, be awakened 
for a great length of time. By attending, however, 
to the rules prescribed by the Humane Society, 
flinging in the smoke of tobacco, applying hot 
flannels, and carefully resnoving the discourse 
itself to a great distance, the critic was restored 
to his disconsolate brothers. 

Perhaps, since Sydney Smith wrote for the 
Review, this book is not a footnote after all. 
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The Great Nation 


The French Nation from Napoleon to Pétain, 
1814-1940. By D. W. Brogan. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 25s.) 


PROFESSOR BROGAN evidently set out to write a 
sketch of French life from the Restoration to 
Vichy, and he has come very near providing that 
much-needed book, a social history of nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century France. I say ‘very near, 
because the emphasis is still political, but the 
somewhat depressing study of the death of five 
regimes is deepened by the author's profound 
acquaintance with French culture in general. 
There is no danger here of injustice being done 
to the record of modern France, and anyone 
familiar with that record is constantly surprised 
by new facts and new interpretations. 

Taken purely from the political angle, the 
history of France between 1814 and 1940 is pretty 
disastrous. No permanent political system was 
evolved; every regime threw itself away in an orgy 
of errors ranging from the ordonnances of 1830 
to the failure to devalue in the Thirties. Guizot, 
Thiers, Jules Ferry are no match for their British 
counterparts, while, at the worst, Combes reached 
a level of petty folly rare even among politicians. 
As Professor Brogan says, the great tragedy of 
mineteenth-century France was the permanent 
alienation of the industrial working classes from 
the rest of the nation. The ‘June days’ of 1848 and 
the hideous suppression of the Commune are still 
reflected in a solid Communist vote. In 1871 the 
revolutionary myth passed decisively. from the 
dSourgeoisie to the proletariat. The journalists of 
Humanité, who, in 1947, ran the headline “Worse 
than the laws of Charles X,’ knew what they were 
doing. They had the most historically sensitive 
public in the world. 

What were the causes of this rift? I think that 
in France the bourgeoisie dominated society, not 
only by its power, but also by its attitudes. The 
aristocratic tradition of paternalism, some of 
which was inherited in Britain by the rising 
capitalist class, died out in France or survived in 
such isolated members of the old caste as the 
Marquis de la Tour du Pin. The French Right 
destroyed itself by its own follies and its failures 
to understand the French people and the passion 
bequeathed to them by the revolution. The con- 
tribution the Catholics might have made to social 
consciousness was aborted by the turbulence and 
imbecility of some of the priesthood and their 
Right-wing allies. Marc Bloch wrote that no one 
should call himself a Frenchman who was not 
equally moved by the Sacre du Roi at Rheims 


and by the Fétes des Fédérés. It was the tragedy 
of France that during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries the traditions were only to be united in 
individuals—in a Péguy, for example. 

Yet there was a brighter side, and Professor 
Brogan does it full justice. The French Empire 
was created, and, though the achievements of a 
Lyautey tend to be forgotten today, that is only 
because his ideal of an understanding between 
France and Islam has been forgotten before. 
There were the technical advances under the 
Second Empire which are now being repeated on 
the railways and in the great hydro-electric 
schemes of the south. There were the scientists, 
the scholars and the mass of honest officials that 
kept the machine turning and gave some con- 
tinuity from regime to regime. Above all, there 
were the writers and the artists. 


For it would be unfair to consider modern 
France only on one level. For Louis-Philippe to 
inscribe A toutes les gloires de la France on the 
facade of Versailles was ludicrous, but in his 
reign they were called Stendhal, Balzac, Hugo, 
Delacroix. Was Baudelaire worth a Sedan? They 
were both products of the Second Empire, and 
the Third Republic, that nest of interested politi- 
cians, saw the greatest selflessness in the pursuit 
of poetry and painting. Mallarmé and Cézanne 
are exemplary. 

After all, it is impossible to strike a balance. 
Professor Brogan’s book ends ih 1940 with a 
failure of nerve; unfortunately, politics have their 
importance, But is is too tempting for an English- 
man to make comparisons to the disadvantage of 
a nation with no Channel between it and Ger- 
many. The truth seems to be that France’s destiny 
has been to live with a peculiar clarity and logic 
the successive crises of the European mind. The 
logic and intellectual passion, which were out of 
place in the art of the relative that politics must 


necessarily be, found their incarnation in the 


profundity of psychological analysis and ruthless- 
ness of judgement which makes French culture 
the only real school of humanism in modern 
times. This was not a comfortable fate: the 
reverse of the medal is that failure to find political 
institutions worthy of the French genius, to which 
Professor Brogan points as the source of catas- 
trophe. Yet peoples—and at the moment we our- 
selves may well thank God for it—are more than 
the sum of their political history. In 1940, France, 
the great nation, to which so many of us feel a 
profound debt of gratitude, might echo the dying 
words of Saint-Just, into whom, for an instant, 
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its spirit passed: ‘Je méprise la poussiére qui me 
compose et qui vous parle; on pourra la pep. 
sécuter et faire mourir cette poussiére! Mais je 
défie qu'on m'arrache cette vie indépendante que 
je me suis donnée dans les siécles et dans les 
cieux....’ Et resurrexit. ANTHONY HARTLEY 


The Freedom of Genius 


Bertrand Russell: The Passionate Sceptic. By 
Alan Wood. (Allen and Unwin, 21s.) 


THERE are obvious objections to writing a man’s 
biography while he is still alive. Certain reticences 
have to be maintained; not all the evidence will 
have come to light; the biographer can more 
easily play the part of a reporter than that of a 
critic. But these objections are not fatal. If the 
author knows his hero well, and the hero is him- 
self worth writing about, the biography can stil] 
be very good, even though it is not definitive. 

In the case of Mr. Alan Wood's life of 
Bertrand Russell, these conditions are abundantly 
satisfied. Lord Russell is one of the few great 
men of our time, and both his character and his 
achievement make him a fascinating subject for 
biography. A philosopher of genius; a liberal 
aristocrat bred to an inheritance of social and 
political responsibility; a rationalist with a Vol- 
tairean wit and a Voltairean passion for justice 
and hatred of hypocrisy and cruelty; a practical 
believer in educational reform and in the free 
pursuit of happiness; a man reviled and perse- 
cuted for his opinions, even to the point of 
suffering imprisonment for his opposition to the 
First World War, to whom the yeags have at last 
brought public respect and honour; a brilliant 
writer and talker who has always been serious but 
never solemn, Lord Russell at the age of eighty- 
five is still contributing to our enlightenment. 
And Mr. Wood does know him well. He draws 
entirely upon first-hand evidence. Though his 
book is not particularly long, it has taken him 
years to write. There can be no doubting his 
enthusiasm and sincerity. 

Nevertheless, the book is not altogether suc- 
cessful. It is not a bad book, but it is not so 
good as one might have hoped. One reason for 
this is that Mr. Wood appears, understandably, 
to have been overawed by his subject. He makes 
a brave attempt now and then to strike out a 
line -of his own, but in the main he has acted 
simply as a filter for Russell’s own reminiscences, 
The effect is to give us fragments of Russell’s 
autobiography, extremely interesting in them- 
selves, and not distorted; but somehow muffled 
in transition. It may be said that this is just the 
method that Boswell employed with Johnson, but 
Mr. Wood, though equally dedicated, is not, like 
Boswell, a great literary artist. Russell’s voice is 
constantly heard in Mr. Wood’s book, but he 
does not live in it as Johnson lives in Boswell. 

The book seems to me to fail also in the 
account which it gives of the more technical 
aspects of Russell’s philosophy. This was, indeed, 
an extremely difficult undertaking. Mr. Wood is 
independently engaged in writing a full-length 
study of Russell's philosophy; his problem, in the 
three or four chapters which he devotes to it 
here, was to convey something of its character 
and importance to the general reader, It would 
not be fair, therefore, to attack him on technical 
points of detail. All the same, I think that his 
treatment of it is scrappier than it need have 
been. He does not do enough to situate Russell 
historically, or to assess his part in bringing about 
the ‘revolution in philosophy’ that has taken place 
in this century in England and the United States. 
He does not sufficiently explain how and why 
Russell passed from being a Platonic realist to 
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Documents on British 
Foreign Policy, 1919-1939 


Second Series, Volume VI. 1933-34 


The primary theme of this volume is the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government between November 1933 and 
August 1934 in the situation created by the breakdown 
of the Disarmament Conference and the increasingly 
rapid progress of illegal German rearmament. The volume 
also covers exchanges with the French, Italian and 
Austrian Governments with regard to the preservation 
of Austrian independence against the menace of interfer- 
ence from Germany. British war debts to the United 
States are the subject of the final chapter. 100s. (post 2s.) 


Report of the Federation 
of Malaya Constitutional 
Commission, 1957 


In 1956 a four-nation Commission visited Malaya to 
gather evidence upon which to base proposals for a self- 
governing state with a common nationality safeguarding 
the position and prestige of the ruling houses of the 
respective states. 8s. (post 7d.) 
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Evelyn Cheesman 
Things Worth While (21s) 


‘a remarkable woman and an enviable life.” 
GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON Evening Standard 


‘rich, remarkable.’ The Times 


‘a record of a pioneer life as courageous 
as Gertrude Bell’s in Arabia.’ 


VERNON FANE The Sphere 


NOVELS SELLING 


Trumpet of Wrath 


a novel of the old 
American South by 
PHYLLIS GORDON DEMAREST [15s.} 


Margaret Trouncer 


her great success 
THE RELUCTANT ABBESS [15s.} 


Jean Ross 


author of The Gothic House 
THE GARDEN BY THE RIVER [12s. 6d.} 


. David Emerson 


author of The Surgeon of Sedbridge 
THE WARDEN OF GREY’S [12s. 6d.] 


Louis Golding 


his great new character 
MR. HURRICANE [I5s.] 









NEW DETECTION 


Maurice Marten 
Procter Cumberland 
THE MIDNIGHT FAR BETTER 


PLUMBER [10s. 6d.] DEAD [lls. 6d.] 
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an extreme form of empiricism which he then felt 
bound to modify. He devotes a chapter to 
Russell’s famous theory of descriptions, but gives 
too sketchy an account of the problems about 
‘meaning which make the theory important. 
Though he mentions Russell’s use of Occam’s 
Razor, he does not explain why Russell relies 
so much upon it; he barely hints at its connection 
with the quest for certainty that has always 
governed Russell’s philosophical approach, 

When it comes to Russell’s moral and political 
ideas, on the other hand, Mr. Wood is much more 
successful. He is particularly good at bringing out 
the conflict between Russell's intellectual convic- 
tion that moral judgements are subjective and his 
passionate moral feelings. It would seem that the 
moral feelings have nearly always been the vic- 
tors. My only complaint in this field is that Mr. 
Wood could not find space for a fuller account 
of the Principles of Social Reconstruction, which 
seems to me the most interesting and sympathetic 
of all Russell’s political writings. It was written in 
1916 and displays a utopianism that Russell now 
might find naive: but it is one of the few original 
contributions that have been made by anyone 
since John Stuart Mill to the development of 
liberal principles. 

In spite of its faults, I hope that Mr. Wood’s 
biography will be widely read. It is embellished 
with some enchanting photographs, mainly of 
Russell at various ages, but including one of 
Whitehead at his most episcopal, and a beauti- 
fully sensitive young G. E. Moore: and it con- 
tains a number of excellent stories. They are 
mostly illustrations of Russell’s wit, which can 
be sharp to the point of cruelty; but the savagery 
is never wanton: it is used as a weapon against 
humbugs and hypocrites and the self-satisfied 
wielders of unjust power. 

Something of the best of Russell's spirit is re- 
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JOSEPH 
VIERTEL 
The Last 
Temptation 


Two young refugees, in flight from Nazism, seek 
peace in Israel. A compelling story of their fight for 
survival and the price they have to pay. 

“A moving, readable and honest book.” —Jewish 
Observer 16s. 


ELLEN 
WHATE 
Press on 


Regardless 


**A good humoured and suitably irreverent account 
of life as an Army officer’s wife.”"— Star. 

“A rebel to red-tape, she is outspoken about Them 
(the Higher Authorities) and Their olympian de- 
cisions, to the end.”’—Sunday Times I5s. 


OLGA 


FRANKLIN 
Oh?! 
That Spike 


Life behind the scenes of a national newspaper. 
“Lively, immensely practical, informative and 
human.” —Sphere. 12s. 6d. 


HAMMOND HAMMOND 


vealed in a piece which he wrote shortly before 
his release from prison in 1918. I quote only the 
concluding sentences as they are reproduced by 
Mr. Wood: 

What is the use of shutting up the body, seeing 
that the mind remains free? And outside my own 
life, I have lived, while I have been here, in 
Brazil and China and Tibet, in the French Revo- 
lution. . . . In such adventures I have forgotten 
the prison in which the world is keeping itself 
at the moment: I am free, and the world shall be. 


A. J. AYER 


Come All You 


English and Scottish Ballads. Selected by Robert 
Graves. (Heinemann, 9s. 6d.) 
The Common Muse. Edited by V. de Sola Pinto 
and A. E. Rodway. (Chatto and Windus, 25s.) 
PoEMS are poems, and categories, too owlishly 
regarded, a snare and delusion in the end. Bam- 
boozled like undergraduates by mere terminology 
and paralysed by that vulgar snobbishness that 
is the abiding curse of English intellectual life, we 
preserve in the canon (rightly) poems that are 
seldom if ever read, but exclude from it (ridicu- 
lously) poems that high-, low-, no- and even 
middle-brows might all, at all seasons, enjoy. We 
are like jumped-up Johnnies-come-lately who 
despise marigolds as ‘common’ flowers and lack 
the wit to understand that the finest food and 
drink can be best appreciated only by those who 
know also the intoxication of sobriety, the heady 
joy of hunger satisfied by plain bread and cheese, 
and thirst by water tasting of the heart of rock. 
So will a sane man, whatever his developed 
tastes, always turn to the ballad not merely for 
refreshment but for that very nourishment with- 
out which nowadays he is all too likely to become 
a poor prig of a fellow fiddling with verses from 
which his dull droning has conjured out all 
human passion. 

What is a ballad? asks Robert Graves, like 
many a man before him, in the first sentence of 
the introduction to his anthology (of familiar 
poems mainly), and I am glad to see that he makes 
such easy weather of it that by the end he is 
explaining without a breath of apology to the 
pedants how he has mixed versions, restored lines 
and generally treated the texts as if they were 
public property to be scattered in the market 
place rather than preserved in museums. He also 
includes, sensibly, a few broadsheet ballads from 
those later phases of ballad making which are 
more fully explored by V. de Sola Pinto and 
A. E. Rodway in their bulging anthology. This 
volume should be reviewed by extensive quota- 
tion. A diet of the verses therein, which reach 
through all gradations from the impersonal] bare- 
bone purity of the ‘folk ballad’ to the savage 
barbarian urban comedy or melodrama of the Vic- 
torian street-versifier, would do most poets of today 
a power of good. One of the main virtues of the 
ballad is that it is a poem written by a person, 
and perhaps improved or corrupted by others, 
usually in his natural character as poet without 
the capital P; and it is from such direct, vigorous 
and earthy verses as pack The Common Muse 
(that’s the one whom you sweep from the pedestal 
and bundle into bed) that self-conscious Poets 
should draw some large part of their sustenance 
if they are to keep their language in touch with 
living tongues and their poems out of the museum. 

This fine and corrective collection would have 
been finer still if (a) it had drawn much more 
upon Scottish and Irish sources, and (b) if the 
editors had not been obliged by prudence to tuck 
away much of the really tough stuff in a special 
and expensive edition published simultaneously 
with this. IAIN HAMILTON 
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The Confused Knight 


The Life of Sir John Eliot, 1592-1632. By Harolg 

Hulme. (Allen and Unwin, 35s.) 
In 1865 John Forster published what has long 
been the standard biography of Sir John Bliot. 
Professor Hulme criticises Forster, reasonably, as 
a biased Whig who sometimes quoted inaccuyr. 
ately. But Forster had two major virtues, He 
could write, with feeling and imagination; ang 
he respected Eliot sufficiently to print his speeches 
in full. Professor Hulme’s style, by contrast, is 
undistinguished, with occasional painful lapses 
into facetiousness; and he gives us bald sum- 
maries of the most eloquent orations of the 
seventeenth century. 

Professor Hulme censures Forster, again fairly 
enough, for idealising and idolising Eliot. But the 
professor sometimes treats Eliot as though he 
were a promising member of his first-year class 
on whose rather disappointing essays he com- 
ments more in sorrow than in anger: ‘a weak 
speech’; ‘ignoring reality’; ‘carried away by his 
feelings’; ‘only occasionally were Eliot’s words 
of importance.’ Here are some end-of-term re. 
ports: ‘a man of undisciplined nature and de- 
ficiency in political insight’... ‘his cloudy 
brain.’ And again and again, most damning word 
of all, Eliot was an ‘idealist.’ 

Professor Hulme stresses the tension between 
Sir John’s ‘implicit and childlike faith’ in the 
monarchy and his passionate defence of th: 
liberties of the House of Commons. ‘The con- 
fused Cornish knight began to flounder midst 
conflicting loyalties.’ Eliot, indeed, failed to see 
what is obvious to us now, that the old balanced 
constitution had broken down, and that the real 
political issue was that of sovereignty. By his 
actions in leading the House against the govern- 
ment Eliot was by implication claiming 
sovereignty for Parliament. In the Tower, while 
being slowly done to death by Charles I, Eliot 
wrote a treatise on sovereignty in which he de- 
clared that, in case of emergency, the King had 
an ultimate right to levy unparliamentary 
taxation and to arrest arbitrarily. Sir John’s own 
behaviour in the Commons flatly contradicted 
that; and he could easily have purchased release 
from an agonising death if he had been prepared 
to admit that that behaviour had been wrong. 

But Professor Hulme states this contradiction 
as though it was the personal blind spot of a 
cloudy idealist. In fact, it was one which ‘the 
confused Cornish knight’ shared with all his con- 
temporaries. No significant opposition figure 
claimed sovereignty for Parliament before the 
civil war. The weight of tradition and conven- 
tionally accepted modes of thought were far too 
strong. Even during the civil war the Commons 
long claimed to be fighting for King and Parlia- 
ment against a group of evil counsellers who had 
captured the King. Not till 1644 did that brutal 
realist Oliver Cromwell say that if he met the 
King on the battlefield he would shoot him: not 
till 1651 did the massive intellect of Hobbes make 
the issue of sovereignty clear to his fellow- 
countrymen in Leviathan. Wily and experienced 
politicians like Pym, Hampden and Eliot could 
find no theoretical solution to a problem they 
were engaged in solving in practice; but once 
Hobbes had properly stated it, after the event, 
any schoolboy can see the answer. A serious 
analysis of this stop in the mind of the Parlia- 
mentary leaders could have told us much about 
the nature of political thinking, our own as well 
as that of the seventeenth century. 

Professor Hulme prefers the logic of Sif 
Thomas Wentworth, who co-operated with Eliot 
in opposing the government until the final breach 
in 1628, and then (with a peerage) went over to 
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the King. This, the professor thinks, was realism. 
Paradoxically, however, it was Wentworth, the 
man of action, who ultimately acted upon the 
traditional theories which he had repeated even 
whilst his actions belied them; Eliot, the man of 
words, followed the logic of his actions to death 
in the Tower even though he could find no theory 
to fortify him. Eliot, with all his weaknesses, was 
a great leader because he expressed what others 
gropingly felt. ‘For it may be,’ he said during 
the struggle for the Petition of Right, ‘it lay not 
in my breast only, but all men had the same 
thoughts.’ And the House cried, ‘Yes! Yes! Yes!’ 
Such prophetic heroism needs the pen of a 
Forster to do justice to its dignity: or Eliot’s own: 
‘I will not tell you of all this suffered . . . for 
your service, .. . for your children, your pos- 
terity, to preserve your rights and liberties; that 
as they were the inheritance of your fathers, from 
you likewise they may again devolve to them.’ 


CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Going Up 

Realities of Space Travel. Edited by L. J. Carter. 
(Putnam, 35s.) 

Space Research and Exploration. Edited by D. R. 
Bates. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 25s.) 

The Exploration of Mars. By Willy Ley, Wernher 
von Braun and Chesley Bonestell. (Sidgwick 
and Jackson, 30s.) 


VETERAN members of the British Interplanetary 
Society like this reviewer can hardly avoid a cer- 
tain smugness at the almost universal acceptance 
nowadays of ideas which even eight or ten years 
ago were regarded as not merely eccentric but 
in some way almost offensive. It is now ourselves 
who must avoid being impatient with a crackpot 
fringe of people like the Astronomer-Royal who 
hotly deny the possibility of what is practically 
a fait accompli. After all, we murmur tolerantly, 
it was an even greater astronomer, Simon New- 
comb, who just before the Wright brothers took 
off denied most categorically, as contrary to the 
laws of physics, the possibility of heavier-than- 
air flight. 

Realities of Space Travel amounts to a valuable 
basic library on the subject. It consists of twenty- 
four papers taken from the Journal of the British 
Interplanetary Society and covers everything. 
Some are rather technical, though I find that in 
almost every case the essentials of the mathematics 
can be either followed or ignored. All are solidly 
factual in the sense that they base themselves 
firmly on present knowledge and techniques, 
extrapolating only with the greatest tentativeness. 
Well, the Royal Aeronautical Society was 
founded thirty-seven years before the develop- 
ment of manned aircraft. And on that basis the 
BIS would not reach this climacteric till 1970. 
But, of course, progress is much quicker now, 
and in a few years such restraint may read rather 
like the early aeronaut, quoted in Mr. Carter's 
book, who wrote that the speed of aeroplanes 
‘which is now forty miles an hour . . . presently 
will be increased to fifty miles an hour or more.’ 

Space Research and Exploration (which is 
a shorter and less mathematical collection of 
stimulating articles) seems just a little more up to 
date on one or two minor points. For example, 
Dr. Slater contributes an essay to each volume 
on the physiological effects of absence of gravity, 
but only in Professor Bates’s book does he in- 
clude the recent experiments with turtles. 

The Exploration of Mars is beautifully pro- 
duced like all this series and contains some of 
Bonestell’s unrivalled paintings of planetary 
scenes. Mr. Ley provides one of the fullest and 
yet most readable accounts of the planet and 
of the history of our observations of it. Dr. von 


Braun’s account of an expedition to Mars is really 
just a dramatised design study of what might 
(just) be undertaken on present fuels, if expense 
were no object. ROBERT CONQUEST 


Warped Good Faith 


Going Home. 
Joseph, 21s.) 


Miss LEssING is a novelist of sufficient quality 
for those who react to her at all to want to read 
all her books. I do not think the ironically titled 
Going Home will gain her new readers, nor be 
of interest to any not specifically curious about 
her. It is not an agreeable book nor a very good 
one. 

Miss Lessing, having spent seven years in 
England, where she has written five of her six 
books, returned in March, 1956, to Southern 
Rhodesia, a country where she was brought up 
but not born. Going Home is the unsentimental 
account of this sentimental journey, a renewal 
of contact with the people and problems of her 
novels. She was, in fact, born in Persia, an acci- 
dent that, on her first visit to the Union, necessi- 
tated a telephone call to Pretoria to inquire 
whether she should be refused entry as an 
Asiatic. During the war she married a German, 
a refugee and passionate anti-Nazi, and because 
of this she herself was treated as an alien and 
placed under surveillance. Last year, wishing to 
visit South Africa, she got as far as Jan Smuts 
airport and was then sent back by the same plane, 
on the grounds that she was a Communist. She 
has, therefore, an instinctive, and fairly under- 
standable, antipathy to officialdom. It accounts 
for her bitterness, her belligerency and her 
suspicion, which lead her into such exaggeratedly 
absurd statements as: “The atmosphere in the Jan 
Smuts airport immediately warned me; every 
person in it is a member of the Special Branch 
of the police, down to the girl selling cigarettes, 
and one feels the tight, suspicious watchfulness 
of the place at once.’ Really, Jan Smuts is not 
like that. 

Miss Lessing’s justification for being a Com- 
munist is touching in its naivety: ‘I would not, 
very likely, be a Communist if I had not lived 
for twenty-five years in Central Africa... . I 
believe that in a decade the Communist countries 
of the world will be freer, more democratic (in 
the political as well as the economic sense of these 
words) than the Western world, which is rapidly 
becoming less free, less democratic. If I did not 
think this I would not remain a Communist.’ 

The trouble with Going Home, however, is not 
that its conclusions are invalidated by the fact 
that Miss Lessing is a Communist, but simply 
that they are so amateurishly presented. Having 
turned herself for the purposes of her trip into 
a journalist, she has merely strung together a 
number of unsatisfactory interviews, recorded 
some predictable conversation pieces with white 
settlers about cookboys and made a series of 
questionable statements about the African’s pro- 
fessed preference for the honesty of Afrikaner- 
type oppression to Liberal cake-eating. One does 
not question Miss Lessing’s good faith, nor the 
sense of injustice that motivates her every in- 
quiry into, and outburst against, the condition 
of the African, whether in the Union (which she 
seems to prefer to her own slightly more evolved 
country) or in the Federation. But the charges 
she makes are of a kind that could be made, to 
a lesser or greater degree, against every country 
in the world, Soviet Russia especially, and I hope 
Miss Lessing would agree. The awkward thing 
is not that people are unaware of the problems, 
nor that they do not wish to improve conditions, 
nor that they all desperately cling to the sanctity 


By Doris Lessing. (Michael 
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of the colour-bar. The problem is not so much 
one of ideas as one of administration; pro. 
grammes need to be acceptable, and I think Miss 
Lessing pays too much attention to ideal blue. 
prints and too little to practical politics. 
However, the real sadness is that although one 
agrees in principle with nearly every comment 
Miss Lessing makes, the tone in which she makes 
them is scarcely recognisable as the one in which 
her novels speak. There is no flavour of Africa 
in her book, nothing of the light or exuberance 
or melancholy wildness of the landscapes of This 
Was The Old Chiefs’ Country. The people are 
specimens from a case-book, not human beings; 
and Africans, by and large, have lives, whether 
white or black ones, that are not lived in the 
margin of political aspiration. I do not know fo 
whom Miss Lessing’s book is addressed, nor yet 
its purpose: but, whatever it is, I imagine it is 
a book she had to get out of her system. I shall 
look forward curiously to her next novel; for, 
unlike many, she is a novelist, if not a prophet, 
of hope. ALAN ROSS 


New Novels 


The Thing Desired. By Lalage Pulvertaft. (Secker 
and Warburg, 16s.) 

The Last Temptation. By Joseph Viertel. (Ham- 
mond, 16s.) 

Tower in the West. By Frank Norris. (Gollancz, 
15s.) 

Tamahine. By Thelma Niklaus. (Bodley Head, 
13s. 6d.) 

The Short Reign of Pippin IV. By John Steinbeck. 
(Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. E. M. Forster recently told us that in writ- 
ing a biography he found his subordinate 
characters tending to becoming insubordinate. In 
fiction subordinate characters are no more docile, 
Many, on a novelist’s second thoughts at his 
publisher's first advice, are done away with before 
they get into print. The survivors seldom earn 
their keep. For this reason among others it is 
unusual nowadays to solicit a reader’s interest on 
behalf of a cast of more than half a dozen, char- 
ladies and children included. 

Lalage Pulvertaft’s The Thing Desired accom- 
modates over twenty. Her firm management of 
them is greatly to be admired. Each has a justified 
part in a nicely mouvementé story radiating from 
an educational establishment, described as a 
School of Languages and Secretarial College, on 
Chelsea Embankment. Here, while teaching 
foreigners English, clever young Caroline Arnold 
resins the three strings to her bow: Tommy, ‘old 
faithful’ economist; Bob, vague literary climber; 
Hugh, virile sculptor and amorist. Through Bob 
she meets Adam Chard, a most distinguished 
author with, we are given to understand, a brow 
so lofty as to be snow-capped all the year round. 
Attempts to identify him with a real person, past 
or present, should be abandoned. Regarded as a 
fictional type, he is a careful study of the supreme 
egoist, the conqueror of women that every man 
of letters would wish to be. Caroline can dismiss 
his writings as ‘boloney,’ but she succumbs to his 
fatal charm. He has driven his wife mad; he 
would have done the same for his mistress (a 
publisher’s wife) had she not been too tough for 
him; upon his daughter (poetical child-genius) his 
influence is malign. In Caroline he might have met 
his match if Hugh had not forcibly registered a 
prior claim. It is a lesson to Adam, but it comes 
too late. Tragedy occurs. 

This novel is notable for its original design 
and purpose, shrewd and witty in its exposure of 
the kind of messiness that comes from throwing 
a sense of decency after a sense of sin; its style 
is a pleasure for the fastidious reader, its well- 
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complicated and well-populated plot an in- 
tellectual and emotional adventure for anyone. 
The book trade has its own superstitions. One 


is that a familiar quotation from Eliot on the 


title page is unlucky, frightening readers away. 
Experience has proved it an infallible indication 
of aridity to follow. A novel from America, The 
Last Temptation, defies this superstition, and 
turns out to be of the kind called ‘powerful.’ In 
430 pages it records the vicissitudes of a Czecho- 
slovakian couple, Vic and Debby Marmorek, 
who, constantly fleeing the Nazis to come, fetch up 
eventually in Jerusalem. The year is now 1948. 
Vic, a lieutenant in the Army of Israel, is tried 
by court-martial for treasonable activities (giving 
information to the British) and shot. The investi- 
gation that vindicates him accelerates the pace of 
a chronicle at the stage where it had begun to 
drag its feet. 

The scene of Tower in the West, by Frank Norris, 
another product of America, is St. Louis. It shows 
what happens when you have a great architect 
for a brother who meets with what in fiction is 
now almost a natural death (car crash) and leaves 
a widow with two children, the widow having 
got herself pregnant again by a different man, 
and you, after bashing him, marry her to save 
her or your brother’s good name (which isn’t 
clear). She miscarries and somehow you get 
accused of incest and, having failed to be re- 
elected to the Greens Committee at the County 
Club, scent ostracism in the offing, so enlist in 
the Air Force to be in time for the 1914-18 war, 
leaving your affairs to the mismanagement of a 
man whom you were a fool to take as partner, 
and learning in London that the girl you really 
loved has married another, Comes the Peace, fol- 
lowed by Prohibition and Depression. Architect- 
ing doesn’t bring in the old mazuma, so you... . 
Not you, of course; only George Hanes, the 
narrator of Tower in the West, who goes on and 





. 

THE proposal, recently announced, to have mill- 
stones as boundary markers in the Peak Park was 
being criticised in my paper the other day. The writer 
found something quaint or ‘folksy’ in the suggestion, 
but, to my mind, the millstone is a more fitting 
symbol to mark the rural boundary than most forms 
of signpost, let industrial areas be posted by gravel 
or clay excavations and the smog belt by kilns and 
slag heaps! Millstones are not nearly as common as 
horse ploughs today, for the local mill, wind, water- 
driven or otherwise, has long since rumbled to a stand- 
still. There is, I think, only one remaining (and that 
electrified) of the many that once operated in my 
part of the world. Yet there was a day when this 
industry patterned the countryside and cartloads of 
good corn used to be exchanged at the mills for so 
many bags of meal and flour. The millings were not 
always of the grain delivered, but that mattered very 
little for the miller’s business was trading flour and 
meal, and he counted his wages mainly in sacks of 
corn or flour. If the setting up of millstones in the 
Peak District strikes some people as ‘folksy’ it never- 
theless leaves a mark or sign of an honest and whole- 
some trade that has passed, while easier, more 
efficient, but not worthier things remain. 


Tue Bic HERON 

Herons, I have heard it said, walk around a lake 
or pond keeping their feet in the water, leaving no 
tracks. This may or may not be true. They are more 
likely to be in the water than out of it, for the simple 
reason that the fry and small fish they are stalking 
are to be found in the shallows. If they leave no 
tracks this is because the nature of the sand or mud 
allows the prints to dissolve with the movement of 
the water. The other day, however, when I was fish- 
ing, I noticed outsize prints on the peat and beneath 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


on tunnelling through time until he emerges on 
the other side of the Second World War and, 
happily ending, comes in sight of Today. An in- 
teresting though not uncommon item of Ameri- 
cana, this novel not surprisingly took the Harper 
10,000-dollar prize. 

In Tamahine Thelma Niklaus has the bright 
though not unused idea of bringing a noble 
savage, in the lovely shape of an eighteen-year-old 
girl from Tahiti, daughter of a princess, to stay in 
Devonshire with the relatives of her deceased 
English father. Tamahine’s views (‘Is so simple, 
sex. Like eating, drinking, living’) alarm her aunt 
but not her cousins. The aunt is (unbelievably) 
a successful novelist with an elderly novelist 
(‘He’s just had some rave notices’) for lover—not 
a satisfactory lover: the children have good 
reasons for calling him Old Priapus. Quite a 
party will be going with Tamahine to Tahiti. Her 
uncle, one of those gentle, scholarly school- 
masters, hopes to follow soon. 

John Steinbeck’s little fantasy, The Short Reign 
of Pippin IV, is delightful. The publishers’ an- 
nouncement in the Bookseller read: ‘John Stein- 
beck has been “having himself a ball,” as his 
countrymen say. With abundant good nature and 
a pen, needle-sharp, he has contrived a delicious 
lampoon of French politics and American big- 
business and a sly side-swipe or two at the 
British monarchy.’ No overstatement here. The 
position is that in despair of ever again forming 
a stable government the French have voted the 
Republic out of existence and proclaimed a 
monarchy. Disagreeing among themselves, the 
Royalists nominate an inoffensive amateur astron- 
omer who happens to descend from King Pippin 
II. The events that flow from this decision are 
rapturously funny, the broadest humour in the 
telling of them being tempered with wit that 
would pass as French. 

DANIEL GEORGE 


De. 


the water. A moment’s thought made me conclude 
that the lake had risen within a short time of the 
heron walking on the soft peat, but I had a delightful 
picture of a giant heron, at least twice as tall as 
the normal sort. I was still thinking about it, and 
wading beside a large rock, when I saw a shadow and 
then the ‘outsize’ bird as it planed in to alight and shot 
up again on seeing me. It was just a standard-sized 
heron come to take a trout, and he had as much right 
to do so as J had, I suppose. 


RAIN AND SHINE 

Drought seems to be no longer an immediate 
threat to my part of the world. The river rose over- 
night and salmon fishermen broke their duck, if this 
expression can be applied to fishing. The leats and 
ditches filled up and, miraculously, the colour of the 
pasture and upland grazing began to change a shade, 
even in twenty-four hours. So many things are 
affected by these changes in weather and intervals 
of rain and sunshine. The hedge stops and starts, the 
field brightens or gets worn like an old animal with 
mange. Fruit trees suffer in an unseasonal wind, 
leaves shrivel and fruitlets fail to set. Even the birds 
are involved and the rook joins the pigeon among 
the greenstuff, where he studies entomology by pul- 
ling things up to get a grub at the root. The plant 
dies and the field looks more threadbare than ever. 
We have had rain in sufficient quantity to satisfy most 
people and revive the pasture, but in no time the 
river falls again, and those who blessed the downpour 
begin to wonder just what amount of rain is right, 
if no one knows quite what is saturation and what is 
drought, for no one does, 


LIFTING TULIPS 
Tulips left in the ground deteriorate and are 
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exposed to a subsequent scorching of the leaves 
that indicates disease. To avoid this the bulbs must 
be stored. A preliminary that allows tidying up the 
bed is the heeling-in of the lifted tulip to which a 
ball of soil is left adhering. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


No. 104. H. ZUK 
(1st Prize, ‘Magasinet,’ 1955) 
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WHITE (6 men) 
WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Ellerman: 
Kt-B 1, threat Kt (5)-Kt 3. 1... QK 5 ch; 2 
Kt (5)-K 3 (set Kt-K 2). 1... BK5;2Q-Q2 
1...BB5;2Q0-Q041...Px Kt;2Q xP, 
Number of excellent variations, thematic line being 
changed mate following Black’s checking defence. 
* 

A refreshing feature of postwar chess is the vigour 
and originality of ideas and the almost complete 
absence of the ‘agreed draw’ which was such a lament- 
able feature of prewar games between the leading 
masters. The Pachman-Gligoric game in the second 
round of the Zonal tournament at Dublin was an 
example: clearly the two strongest players in the 
tournament and both almost sure to qualify for the 
next round (the Interzonal), they might have been 
expected to have a peaceful draw—on the contrary, 
Pachman adopted a violent attacking line from the 
start and finally pushed the attack home successfully. 
Here is the game: notes based on those by the winner, 

White, L. PACHMAN Black, S. GLiGoric 
Opening, King’s Indian Defence. 


1P-Q4 Kt-K B3 22 Kt-R4 Kt x B 
2P-QB4 P-K Kt3 23 P x Kt B x Kt?(D> 
3Kt-QB3 B-Kt2 24PxB RxP 
4P-K4 P-Q3 25 P-Kt6 P-KR4 

5 P-B3 0-0 (a) 26 B-R4 QKt2 
6B-K3 P-B 3 27 Q-Kt2 Kt-B 1 
7Q-Q2 P-K 4 (6) 28 B-K 7! (g) B-Q2 

8 P-Q5 PxP 29Bx P R-Q1 
9BPxP P-QR3 30 Kt-B 5 (A) K-Ktl 

10P-KKt4 Kt-K1 31 Kt-K4 P-R4 

11 0-0-0 P-B 4 (c) 32 B-B7 R-RI 

12KtPxP PxP 33 B-Q6 R-B 1 

13 K-Kt1 P-BS 34B x Kt R(BI)x BD 

14 B-B2 B-B 3 35 Kt-B5 Q-K2 

15 P-KR4 Kt-Kt2 36 P-Kt7 R(B1)}-BIW 

16 B-R 3!(d) Kt-Q 37 Kt-K 4 R-K R3 

17 B-K 6ch K-R | (e) 38 Q-K B2 R-B2 

18 Kt-R 3 Q-K 2 39 P-Q6 Rx QP?) 

19 Kt-Kt 5 P-Kt4 40 Kt xR Q x Kt 

20QR-Kti R-QKtl 41RxP B-B 4ch 

21 B-K BS P-Kt5 42 K-R1I Resigns (k) 
(a) Pays 3 to ios castling and play P-K 4 at once, e.g. 5. 

P-K 4; 6 P-Q 5 Kt-Q 2; BK BR ISB XB QORS 


ch, exchanging Sart blocked K B. 

tb) Better in this variation to omit P-K 4 and play P-Q R 3 
at once, followed by P-Q Kt 4. 

(c) Dangerous though this looks, Black must do it or be 
smothered by White pawn advance. 

(d) Finely Jeoay He aims for K 6 with Kt or B, quite 
to sacrifice R P en route if necessary B x i? 
Kt x B, B x P; 18 B x B,Q x B; ig & RoKt i followed by 


Kt-Kt 5 with an ‘overwhelming attack. 
(e) 17. oe x B; 18 P x Kt, Kt-Kt 3; 19 Kt-Q 5 with 


winning positio 

(f) 23. nP_K St; was only chance, though after 24 Q x BP 
White retains the better game. 

(g) Decisive move: of course, if 28 ...Q x B? then 29 P-Kt ? 
ch and mate follows. 

Sle ar ee Westie oA 
very short of time, ne ae yay ae 
both sides wen in Ge aon 

(i) I R (B 1)-B B 2; then 37,Q-Ki 6! threat QR 7 ch 
PRE A 38 Q x Rech, Q x Q; WR x Qch, K x R; 


(/) Much better 39 . 22! 1! after which I can find nothing 
better than 40 Q-B 5, R-B 4; 41 R-R 2. Game i 
White, as K R can penetrate o yt else play to K Kt 2 
then to Kt 5, bus Btack can faht for sumse tins. 
(k) 42... . B-Kt 3; 43 R-R 8 ch!, K x P; 44 QR 4, Q-0 6G; 
45 Q-R 6 ch, K-B'3; 46 R-K Ki 8. in’ spite off 
imaccuracies. 
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Fables for the Times 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 378 
Report by Harry Hedgerow 


THERE should be ample opportunities in this 
modern world for a new A2sop, for competitors were 
at no loss for subjects for their fables. These varied 
from the Suez crisis to weekend competitions, the 
most popular perhaps being the question of the 
relations between the British lion, the American 
eagle and the Russian bear. Gloria Prince’s 
monkey leaders who were not deterred from 
threatening the stability of their bomb-damaged 
dwelling until their followers hanged them might 
almost be considered a subversive tale; D. M. 
Sayers invented a ruthlessly lethal story about the 
perils of social climbing; and J. P. Comyn, in one 
entry, neatly deal with the hard-heartedness of 
the Inland Revenue, and, in a second try, with 
the unreliability of racing ‘certainties’ which have 
only horse sense to guide them. 

J. A. Lindon tried to bowl the setter over by 
a determined frontal attack with his fable of the 
Fine Green Cabbage and the Horrible Spiky 
» Hedgerow which never awarded that vegetable 
a prize. ‘One might as well be a Cabbage as a 
Competitor,’ was his pessimistic moral. 

Lord Dunsany’s story of the boastful Frog and 
Dog and the even more foolish Man seemed al- 
most too like a true prophecy to be comfortable. 
When the two animals have shown what they 
can do in the way of wonders, Man comes along: 


*“That’s nothing to what I can do,” he ex- 
claimed. “I can blow myself up.” And he did so.’ 

Alone among the fabulists, D. R. Peddy turned 
a Satiric eye on modern dancing. He produced 
two rock ’n’ roll characters, ‘hound dawgs,’ who 
fell in with ‘a coupla cats.” And James S. Fidgen 
deserves commendation for his rhymed ‘Fable 
d'Esope d’aprés La Fontaine.’ 

So we come io the prizewinners. I recommend 
a first prize of two guineas to Dorothy Halliday 
and a guinea each to R. Kennard Davis, Adrienne 
Gascoigne, T. E. Hendrie and J. E. Cherry. 
Grouped close behind them in order of merit are 
G. H. Baxter, G. J. Blundell, Blissard, P. W. R. 
Foot and Nancy Gunter. 


PRIZES 
(DOROTHY HALLIDAY) 
The Standard and the Jaguar 


A little Standard found itself alongside a big 
Jaguar in a traffic hold-up. 

“Don’t breathe on my polish, you dirty little thing, 
said the Jaguar, ‘and don’t fidget so.’ 


‘I'm very sorry,’ said the Standard, ‘but we’re 
hurrying home to put the kettle on for tea.’ : 

‘Good gracious,’ said the Jaguar, ‘we’re going to 
the Big House, and my family will have an expensive 
tea in the Duke’s conservatory. My chauffeurs will 
have theirs while the family are shown round the 
house by a guide. They’ll buy me an expensive ticket 
for the Car Park. Your chauffeur is very shabby. 
And why doesn’t he clean you?’ 

‘That’s my Owner,’ said the Standard. ‘He doesn’t 
always have time to clean me.’ 

At the Big House gates the Standard caught up 
the Jaguar again, ‘Car Park full!’ called out the gate- 
keeper standing in front of the Jaguar, ‘and 
queueing only for tea.’ 

The Standard hurried past him. 

‘Good afternoon, your Grace,’ said the man. 
‘We’re doing well today.’ 

Moral: Money can buy nearly everything—but 
not quite. 


(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 


The Birds renewed their annual songs, and the 
critics assembled to discuss them. 

‘Sheer Victorian sentimentality!’ sneered the Fox 
of the Nightingale’s performance. 

‘Too saccharine; altogether vieux jeu!’ was the 
hyena’s verdict on the Blackbird. 

‘Crude unrealistic optimism! He might almost be- 
lieve in a Deity!’ snarled the Jackal of the Lark. 

Then the Cuckoo began his maddening, repetitive 
call. and the beasts, secretly puzzled but outwardly 
magisterial, voiced their admiration. ‘What penetrat- 
ing pessimism!’ they exclaimed; ‘How magnificently 
meaningless! The same theme, repeated over and 
over again, without progress or purpose or signifi- 
cance! Existence itself, mirrored in consummate 
Art!’ 

But the Donkey, who was older and therefore less 
sophisticated, wondered, Surely the song must mean 
something! Quietly he approached the bird. ‘Tell 
me,’ he asked, ‘why do you go on saying “Cuckoo”’?’ 

‘I am expressing my opinion of my audience,’ re- 
plied the fowl, with a wink. 


(ADRIENNE GASCOIGNE) 
The Electric Hare 


An electric hare was once coursing, and as he 
sped he thought to himself: ‘How superior I am 
to the live hare. In time his strength fails and he 
falls a prey to the greyhounds; whereas I can out- 
strip the fastest hound; I feel no fatigue; I can run 
without rest for any length of time.’ As he pondered 
=. the electricity was cut and he came to a sudden 

ait. 

Moral: Do not pride yourself on attributes which 
are really extrinsic, 
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(T. E. HENDRIE) 
The Compassionate Countryman 


A certain Rustick travelled to a large Town, which 
lay by the Sea. While he walked idly on the Beach 
he espied a young Maiden lying there, all but naked, 
The Robbers (thinks he) have stript this poor 
Creature and left her for dead. 

Filled with compassion the good Fellow takes her 
up, and begins to warm her in his Bosom; but the 
ungrateful Shrew smote him a great Buffet on the 
Ear and fied, uttering dreadful Cries. 

Then the People of that Place (many also naked, 
like the Girl) came round him, beat him sorely and 
haled him before the Justice, who would hear 
nothing of his Reasons, but cry’d Pish, and cast him 
into a Dungeon, 

So after many Days he came again to his own 
Village, and said: ‘I will never leave it again; for 
in the great Cities there is neither Shame nor Virtue 
nor Gratitude.’ 


(J. EB. CHERRY) 


There was once a Competitor who, in all good 
faith, submitted an entry for a Certain Competition, 
The Setter, in his final judgement, pronounced 
harshly upon the Competitor’s entry, educational 
attainment and literary standard. 

Two weeks passed and the Competitor was himself 
invited to set a Competition—alas, the Setter now 
became a competitor, When the report of this Com- 
petition was published, the Brilliant Entry (for such 
it was) from the Setter now turned Competitor was 
unmentioned. 

Moral: The Spectator sees most of the game. 


COMMENDED 
(G. H. BAXTER) 
The Car and the Roller 


The Touring Car and the Road Roller were de 
bating their merits. ‘Strong as you are,’ said the Car, 
‘you just pace about like a prisoner in his cell, 
while I skim swiftly whithersoever I choose.’ ‘But; 
replied the Roller, ‘what is there to show for your 
effort but so many hundred miles covered? Every 
yard that I move is useful work.’ Some days later, 
the Car, while passing near the same place, skidded 
on a bad patch of road and fell into a ditch. When 
he called for help, the Roller rumbled up and easily 
pulled him out, ‘Thank you, cousin Roller,’ he said, 
‘I admit there are some things that you can do better 
than I.’ Then, as he sped away, he added, ‘But I 
should not have skidded if you had done properly 
the work of which you are so vain.’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 381 


Set by Papoose 


The usual prizes are offered for an astrological 
charm for incantation at the summer solstice. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
381,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by June 11. 
Results on June 21. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 942 


ACROSS 
1 Was this fictional character’s motto, ‘It’s easy 
as shelling peas’? (7) 
5 With Hudson it was also far away (4, 3). 
9 na the heart of the apple, the composer turns 
ill (7). 
10 A duck of a hat, it sounds (7). 
11 Come on, Ma! (10) 
12 Did he provide the conversation in the ark? (4) 
13 It’s the end of many a Pole! (3) 
14 Where the gas-globes go, it seems (11). 
17 Hostilities before marriage? (11) 
19 ‘Merrily sang the monks in ——’ (3). 
20 Epidermic concealment (4). 
22 A nice short change (10). 
26 R.S.V.P.-ed, so to speak (7). 
27 Father very short of poppies (7). 
28 ‘Sphere-born harmonious ——, Voice and Verse’ 
(Milton) (7). 
29 eT it isn’t the liftman who comes forward 
(5. 2). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Laxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 


1 Soldiers’ burdens sound like peace (5). 

2 Daring about knowledge is shadowy (9). 

3 The bean of Pythagoras (7). 

4 Quiet, isn’t it, this colour? (5) 

5 He wouldn’t have opposed votes for women ! 


6 Resort of the very particular? (4) 
7 Celia’s new make-up (5). 
8 It might appear as very hot (9). 
13 Whose calendar was Clare’s? (9) 
15 You chaps approach the fatal date (9). 
16 Choose the Cornish saint in U.S.A. (9). 
18 It can’t greatly weigh down the conscience (7). 
21 If 23 were these, fears might be liars (5). 
23 See 21 (5). 
24 Smollett’s character in the harness-room (5). 
25 Is this what makes the cheese so strong? (4) 





DOWN 


(6, 3) 














and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 


opened after noon on June 11 and addressed: Crossword No. 942, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


Solution on June 14 


Solution to No. 940 on page 732 


The winners of Crossward No. 940 are: Mrs. ARMSTRONG, Kildress House, 
Cookstown, N. Ireland, and Dr. D. G. SHiecps, Wroxham, Norfolk. 
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MISMANAGING 
By NICHOLAS 


Ir is not the state of the economy 
~ which is responsible for the present 
i demoralisation in the gilt-edged 
market. There has been no new rise 
in prices since January. The wage settlement in 
the engineering industry allows thle possibility 
of an increase in productivity to offset the rise 
in wages. The sizeable reduction in defence spend- 
ing and the release of manpower from the Ser- 
vices are the most important contribution which 
any postwar government has made to the easing 
of pressure on prices and wages. No, the blame 
must be put on the Treasury and Bank of England 
‘experts’ who manage (or mismanage) the gilt- 
edged market. 





* * 


No doubt they will find scapegoats. They will 
point to the momentous decision of Lloyds to 
allow their underwriters to hold half their re- 
quired deposits in equity shares. This has, indeed, 
led to a steady trickle of private selling of Govern- 
ment stocks for which there are no ready buyers 
—until the Government broker walks into the 
market as he did last Friday. Of course, a change 
in investment policy on the part of the very con- 
servative council of Lloyds must have a big 
influence on private investors and trustees—as did 
the decision of the Church of England a few years 
ago to put £40 million of the Church funds into 
equity shares. Investment escapism is highly 
infectious. Jobbers in the gilt-edged market report 
a steady stream of small private selling. 

* * * 


Of course, Government bonds are hopeless 
investments for pension funds or anyone else 
if the value of money is to be blown away by a 
third world war. But is any-other form of invest- 
ment going to be worth much after the H-bombs 
begin to fall? The choice between Government 
bonds and equities does not rest upon the prospect 
of another war inflation but upon that of a creep- 
ing inflation brought about by the bi-partisan 
policy of full employment. Certainly, creeping 
inflation is enough to make the average private 
investor prefer equities to bonds, but insurance 
companies have got to hold a proportion of their 
funds in redeemable Government stocks, matched 
against the average term of their liabilities, and 
if the Government budgets for a heavy surplus, 
as it is bound to do when a creeping inflation is 
threatened, the insurance companies’ annual net 
demand for gilt-edged securities should, on 
balance, exceed the annual supply—that is, if the 
Treasury knows how to manage its business 
properly. But does it? 

* * * 

The demoralisation of the gilt-edged market 
last week did make me wonder whether the 
Treasury had lost its old expertise. This year it 
seems to have fed too much stock to the market. 
Judging from the reduction in the tender issue 
of Treasury bills it seems to have pumped out 
about £700 million of stock—£300 million directly 
in Funding 34 per cent. 1999/2004 (which was 
very unpopular) and the balance indirectly in 
various medium-dated stocks which the depart- 
ments have been selling. In other words, it has 
been overfunding—and at a very expensive price! 
No doubt it is very desirable to fund and reduce 
the supply of Treasury bills in the hands of the 
banks, but it is much more desirable to control 
the banks’ liquidity in other ways (for example by 
prescribing liquidity ratios) if excessive funding 
is likely to bring first indigestion and then de- 
moralisation in the gilt-edged market. And that is 
exactly what the Treasury has allowed to happen. 


‘GILT-EDGED’ 
DAVENPORT 


The selling of Lloyds underwriters doubtless 
made matters worse. And the publicity given to 
equity investment by the Labour pamphlet and 
its panicky reviewers brought fresh sellers into a 
friendless market. But fundamentally the Treasury 
has only itself to blame for the present demoralisa- 
tion in the gilt-edged market. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


WHENEVER War Loan falls below 
is “ 70 and 2} per cent. Consols and 
fa’, | 4x, Daltons drop to around 50 there 
BY ae will generally be some press com- 
ment to remind us that historically it has always 
been right to buy at these levels. So it happened 
over the weekend and early this week the gilt- 
edged market staged its recovery. Actually there 
has not yet been an opportunity to buy old 
Consols or Daltons under 50 and secure a full 
5 per cent. in perpetuity, but War Loan did fall 
at one time to 684 to yield about £5 Is. per cent. 
Frankly I do not find perpetuity such a great 
attraction in the hydrogen-bomb age. But a cer- 
tain capital appreciation of 25 per cent. over the 
next ten years is a proposition that should appeal 
to everyone. This can be obtained by buying 
24 per cent. Savings 1964-67 at 80. The tax-free 
capital profit of 20 points, if ‘grossed-up,’ gives an 
equivalent true gross yield to redemption of 
£6 17s. per cent. Risk another three years and buy 
3 per cent. Savings 1960-70 at 77 and you obtain 
an eventual capital profit of 23 points which gives 
a ‘grossed-up’ yield to redemption of 7 per cent. 
Is the value of money likely to fall 25 per cent. 
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in ten years? Or 30 per cent. in thirteen years? 
That is the question which investors must answer 
for themselves. 

* . * 

Industrial shares remain dull and have now 
receded about 3 per cent. from their recent peak. 
The sharpest setback has been in oils, which 
always react to a decline in Wall Street, where 
the fear of disarmament is presently upsetting 
bullish sentiment. Incidentally, the recent buying 
of CANADIAN EAGLE bearer by Frenchmen running 
away from the devaluation gives an opportunity to 
British holders to take profits on a share which 
now yields under 3 per cent. I still prefer BURMAH 
OIL at 108s. 6d. in spite of the chairman’s com- 
plaints of Indian politics, The value of its invest- 
ments in BRITISH PETROLEUM and SHELL at today’s 
prices is approximately 114s. The market is 
valuing at nil the Indian, Pakistan and Burmese 
business which contributed £74 million to the 
group profits last year. Burmah Oil at 108s. 6d. 
to yield over 4 per cent. seems still very attractive. 

* * + 

Mr. Vernon, the chairman of sPILLERs, in his 
annual statement to shareholders will not make 
many investors keen to buy milling shares. Wheat 
prices have fallen through over-supply and import 
prices have been further depressed by the decline 
in freight rates. Millers have therefore been in- 
volved in heavy stock losses. To make matters 
worse, something like a price-cutting war in flour 
has been waged between Ranks and Spillers to 
secure or hold bakery orders. Spillers have a large 
cattle-food trade to offset the difficulties in the 
bakery business, but even here demand has been 
falling recently as a result of the mild weather. 
At 43s. 6d. Spillers yield 5.9 per cent. on the 13 
per cent. dividend, while RANKs’ 10s. shares at 
18s. yield only 54 per cent. on the indicated 
dividend of 10 per cent. On the whole | prefer 
Spillers. 





RAND MINES, 


LIMITED 


(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA) 





SUMMARISED BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 


1956 





CAPITAL AND RESERVES 
Share Capital—Authorized, 2,200,000 Shares of ™ each, £550,000. Less held in Reserve, 49,005 Shares of 5s. each, £12,251 


Issued—2,150,995 Shares of 5s. 


each 7 
Revenue Reserves—For Investments, £7, 566,738. ” For Exploration, £250,000. For m Retiring Gratuities, £40,000. Profit and 


Loss Account, £427,504 ooo ooo ooo 


£537,749 
. £8,284,242 
£8,821 998 





PROPERTY AND NET ASSETS 


INVES 


ed Shares, 
£7,415, 736. nquoted S 
ernment and Public Utility Stocks, at Cos 


FIXED ASSETS— 
Trade Investments at Con ‘de o~ on oo ewe 
Freehold Properties, et ooo oes 
Furniture, Plant, Vehicles, Aircraft, ete. eee ose coo 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES— 
Shareholdings, £71,527. Loans, £19,000 a = as 


CURRENT ASSETS— 
Stores, £11,296; Debtors, 


eee eee - - eee oo oe 


etc., at Cost or Stock Exchange valuation, whichever is the lower (Market  aliiean a 544,718), 
hn etc., SS —_ or Directors’ valuation, whichever is the lower, £654,715 


--» £8,070,451 
eee 35,084 


oes eee 1,186 
. 39,452 
82 622 


90,527 


Loans and Payments in Advance, £105, i enemas Receivable, on. 959; som Dest Fixed 














and on Cali, £534, 795; Cash at Bankers and in Hand, *£112,29 £1,071,750 
Deduct: LIABILITIES AND PROVISIONS— 
Creditors, £161,900. Shareholders—Dividends, £360,438. Subsidiary Gungeap-Ginees repaired ort 
Provision for Claims in Respect of Forfeited Dividends, £46,008 eee £569,081 502,669 
£8,821,99) 
EXTRACT FROM PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

PROFIT _ ai — - ins sai = si - ve ios -_ an £631,296 
BALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT at 3ist December, 1955 ees ooo in 414,619 
1,085,915 
Deduct: Dividends—Nos, 106 of 2s. 9d. and 107 of 3s. per share - os oss eos = ooo eee one 618,41) 
BALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT at 31st December, 1956 £427,504 
ae at 


The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, A. Moir & Co., 4 London Wall Bubilegs, Loaten, EC. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





HARLAND AND WOLFF, LIMITED 





OUTPUT AFFECTED BY LABOUR DISPUTES 


SUBSTANTIAL VOLUME OF WORK ON HAND 


SIR FREDERICK E. REBBECK ON ESSENTIALS FOR MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 


THE seventy-second Annual General Meeting of 
Harland and Wolff, Limited was held on May 23rd, 
1957, at the registered offices of the Company, 
Queen’s Island, Belfast. Sir Frederick E. Rebbeck, 
K.B.E., D.Sc., D.L., Chairman and Managing Direc- 
tor, presided. 


The Secretary read the Notice convening the meet- 
. ing and the Report of the Auditors. 


The Chairman said: 


Before I comment on the Statement of Accounts 
and the Directors’ Report I wish to refer briefly 
to the loss the Company sustained by the death of 
Sir John Craig on 1st February. Sir John was one of 
the great figures of British industry and throughout 
the thirty-two years of his membership of the Board 
of this Company we had the benefit of his unrivalled 
knowledge and experience derived from a lifetime 
of service in the Steel Industry of which he was an 
acknowledged leader. 


As the Statement of Accounts and the Directors’ 
Report have already been in your hands for some 
time, I propose with your agreement to take them as 
tead. (Agreed.) 


TRADING RESULTS 


As will be seen from the Group Profit and Loss 
Account the Net Profit after Taxation is very similar 
to the figure for 1955. It is significant, however, that 
if the balance of profit on settlement of contracts 
completed in previous years is omitted from both 
years, the profit attributable to this year’s trading 
shows an improvement. The Directors propose to 
repeat the Dividend of 10% on the Ordinary Stock, 
and to add the sum of £530,000 to Reserves and 
carry forward £16,499 on Profit and Loss Account in 
the books of the parent Company. 

It will be seen that the cash resources of Harland 
and Wolff have diminished during the year 1956, 
with corresponding increases in the amounts of 
Debtors and Work-in-Progress which have risen by 


more than £3,000,000 as compared with the previous 
year. This position is attributable in no small measure 
to the adverse effects of the many labour disputes 
during the year particularly during the autumn, which 
seriously interrupted our construction programme 
and resulted in delay to a number of vessels 
due to be launched or delivered before the end 
of 1956. 


The proposed appropriations from profits are in 
continuation of our financial policy of maintaining 
necessary reserves to finance the purchase of new 
plant and machinery and also in times of rising costs 
of both labour and materials, as at present, to supple- 
ment the working Capital required for a very exten- 
sive Shipbuilding and Engineering programme. 

The tonnage of vessels launched during the year, 
though substantial, fell short of the anticipated out- 
put, due to the incidence of labour disputes to which 
I have already referred. 


The thirteen merchant vessels delivered during 
1956 included the passenger steamer REINA DEL 
Mar (20,225 tons gross) for The Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company, the T.S.S. DUKE OF LAN- 
CASTER and T.S.S. DuKE oF ArGytt for the 
Heysham/Belfast Service of British Railways, and 
important cargo liners and oil tankers for British 
and Norwegian owners. Naval vessels completed 
comprised the Anti-Submarine Frigate TorQuay 
and two coastal minesweepers for Her Majesty’s 
Navy, while the Light Fleet Carrier BONAVENTURE 
for the Royal Canadian Navy was commissioned 
in January of this year. 


NOTABLE ADDITIONS TO 
ORDER BOOK 


I am pleased to be able to report some notable 
additions to our order book, reference to some of 
which has already been made in the Press. During 
the last twelve months we have contracted to build 
three 20,000 tons passenger and cargo liners for Royal 
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Mail Lines Limited, a 45,000 tons passenger |iner 
for Pensinular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com. 
pany, a group of five cargo liners for the British 
Steam Navigation Co. Ltd., and a large number of 
cargo liners, tankers and ore carriers not Only for 
British and Commonwealth companies but also for 
owners in Norway and the U.S.A. From the 
Admiralty we have received orders for the construc. 
tion of two further frigates and a Guided Wea 
Destroyer for Her Majesty’s Navy; and we have algo 
been entrusted with the work of modernisation ang 
fitting-out of the Light Fleet Carrier HeErcurpg 
for the Indian Navy. 


This substantial volume of new work, added {9 
the varied programme of merchant and naval cop. 
tracts already in hand and on order, should ensure 
a satisfactory utilisation of our shipbuilding capacity 
for some time to come. But obviously if our Capacity 
is to be used to the full two conditions must obtain 
—steel supplies must be geared to our requirements 
in terms of volume and sequence and in the field of 
industrial relations, in common with the industry ay 
a whole, we must have a period of stability free from 
wasteful disputes which prevent the attainment of 
maximum production. 


DIVISIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The MARINE ENGINEERING DIVISION was fully 
employed throughout the year on the manufacture 
of the principal types of main propelling and 
auxiliary machinery for ships building in our own 
shipyards. As in previous years, we have built a num. 
ber of main machinery installations for hulls building 
by other shipbuilders. The high reputation which we 
enjoy in this important field of activity has been fully 
maintained, and the volume of work in hand and on 
order is satisfactory. 


In the LAND ENGINE DIVISION output continued at 
a high level. The demand for our standard range 
of Diesel engines, both naturally aspirated and turbo- 
charged, continues, and we have secured a number 
of important orders for units for public service and 
industry both at home and abroad. Under our 
arrangement with the Cooper-Bessemer Corporation 
of Ohio, U.S.A., we have also built a large number 
of compressor units for a wide range of industrial 
purposes. Our Scotstoun Works continues to be 
engaged on important hydro-electric work on behalf 
of the English Electric Company, on ordnance work 
for the Admiralty, and on the manufacture of large 
mechanically-operated power presses for the motor 
car industry under our arrangement with Danly 
Machine Specialtiés, Inc., of Chicago, US.A. 

The ELectricaAL Division was well employed 
during the year on the installation of electrical sys- 
tems on board both naval and merchant vessels. The 
volume of manufacturing work carried out was up 
to expectations. 


The StEEL CONSTRUCTION Division was fully 
engaged on a wide range of contracts for the supply 
and erection of steelwork for buildings and civil 
engineering projects, outstanding amongst which was 
the completion of the steelwork for the very large 
factory at Larne for the British Thomson-Houston 
Company Limited. 

The Company’s Shiprepairing and Engineering 
Works at London, Liverpool and Southampton have 
again maintained a high level of activity, and as usual 
a number of important shiprepairing contracts were 
also undertaken at Belfast and Glasgow. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


In conclusion, I wish to extend our thanks to all 
members of our staff both at home and abroad for 
the excellent work they have done throughout the 
year. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted; the pro- 
posed dividend was approved; the retiring Directors 
namely, Mr. J. H. McCuaig, Mr. C. C. Pounder and 
Dr. Denis Rebbeck were re-elected. Messrs. Price 
Waterhouse & Company were re-appointed Auditors 
and their remuneration was fixed. 


The meeting terminated with a unanimous vote 
of thanks to the Chair. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





BRITISH ROPES, LIMITED 





CONTINUED PROGRESS 
Tue thirty-fifth annual general meeting of British 
Ropes Limited was held on May 29 in London. 

Mr. Herbert Smith (the chairman), in the course 
of his speech, said: The accounts again disclose a 
satisfactory year’s trading. The group profits for the 
year, before charging depreciation and auditors’ re- 
muneration at £2,676,000 compared with £2,321,000 
for the previous year and the increase of £355,000 
reflect the continuing progress made by your 
company. The heavy burden of taxation has this year 
absorbed an even higher proportion of the profits. 
Your directors have transferred £450,000 to General 
Reserves and have decided to recommend a final 
on the Ordinary Stock making a 
total of 17% for the year, compared with 16%, for 


dividend of 13% 


the previous year. 


Our export business, which now amounts to some- 
thing like 20% of our total trade, has increased 
during the year under review; this increase is fairly 
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HENLEY CABLES 





Tue Annual General Meeting of W. T. HENLEY’S TELEGRAPH WORKS Co. Ltd. was held 
in London on 30th May, and the following are points from Sir John Dalton’s statement: 

1, 1956 has been dominated by the drastic variations in the price of copper, partly accounting 
for the lower profit compared with the previous year; keener prices were another reason. How- 
ever the Group turnover, with improved figures from abroad, is again a record. 

2. Large power cable contracts in the U.K. include Power Station work for the Central 
Electricity Authority and for the Atomic Energy Commission, and the British Transport Com- 
mission under their electrification plan. 

3. Overseas business was 16% above that for 1955 and the proportion of overseas orders 
constituted 35° of the total business compared with 31° the previous year. Substantial orders 
have been received for telephone cables from abroad. 

4. The Chairman said the present year 1957 opened with better indications for future prospects. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


The following are the salient figures relating to the Accounts for the Group: 


evenly spread over our three trades, and has been £ 
achieved in spite of the increased intensity of foreign 1955 
ay - a2 : : 1,897,656 Trading Profit is eo ee ee oe 

So far as our Home Trade in wire rope is con- : : 
cerned there has been a steady increase in aie totals, ee SEE Cet te TA = a rie 
both as to tonnage and value, though Government 791,172 Net Profit , ve ee ee oe 
Departments bought on a reduced scale. Demand 327,534 Dividends (Net) “ ~s = és bs 
from the Fishing and Shipping Trades has improved 
somewhat, and General Enginecring provides a 
fairly constant market for ropes. We believe we OrpDiNARY DIVIDEND 
have maintained our relative position in the trade. 

As regards the Wire Section of your company, 28.0% Earned + - . . . 
this has shown a very definite improvement in sales 114% Paid , es = bé on a 
tonnage, and has particularly expanded in the Tp he geet. 

2.4 Times covered ™ on oe oe oe 


Export Market. Developments in production tech- 
niques have been established and are now showing 


considerable improvements. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





* Including £250,000 transferred from Reserve for fluctuations in prices of materials. 


£ 
1956 


*1,470,642 
*1,402,184 
* 930,615 
327,534 


*33.0% 
114% 


es oe ee *2.9 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


A PRIVATE SECRETARY (British) is requircd 
for a Senior Executive of a large Manufacturing 
Company in Milan, Italy, This attractive post 
calls for a well-educated girl (aged 24-35) with 
first-class shorthand and typing and fluency in 
either Italian or French. Salary by arrangement. 
~—Please send details of age. education and ex- 
perience, stating when available for interview in 
London, to Box 998. 

COMMERCIAL Tv “Advertisement Writer 
wanted by leading London Advertising Agency. 
He or she should have had previous writing 
experience which can be adapted to the creation 
of TV and radio commercials, etc. Some know- 
Iedge of entertainment and publicity work will 
also be an advantage. Good salary and prospects 
= a rapidly growing department.—Write Box 

Yo, 970. 


INFORMATION OFFICER CLASS IN THE 
CIVIL SERVICE. The Civil Service Com- 
missioners invite applications for pensionable 
appointments as Principal Information Officer 
(about 6), Senior Information Officer (about 
20), Information Officer (about 47) and Assis- 
tant Information Officer (about 25) in various 
Government Departments. Vacancies mainly in 
London. All the posts call for a good standard 
of general education, a lively interest in cur- 
rent affairs, and a wide general knowledge. For 
posts in the basic and higher grades a good 
Publicity sense and organising ability are 
essential. Some knowledge of Government 
organisation will be an advantage. In addition 
candidates are required to have experience, 
varying in degree according to the grading of 
the post, in one or more of the following ficids : 
general publicity work, journalism and book 
and picture cditing, exhibitions, documentary 
films, social research, preparation of refer- 
ence material, illustration research, advertising, 
art and design, tours. Salary scales (in Lon 
don): Principal Information Officer, a 
£1,845 (men); £1,508-£1,722 (women), 
Information Officer, £1,285-£1,530 oak 
£1,191-£1,408 (women), In Officer, 
£1,055-£1,225 (men); £967-£1,129 (women). 
Assistant Information Officer, salary on entry 
ranges from £365 at age 18 to £625 (men) or 
£605 (women) at age 25° y ~~ty 4 Ow 
(men) or £910 (women). Salaries outside Lon- 

don somewhat less, Starting pay above mini- 
mum in certain cases, Women’s pay, where 
lower than men’s, being improved to reach 





application “forme should be 
June, 1957. 





AVIAN AGY REQUIRE all staff, Male/Female. 
Permanent/Temporary, No Fees.—J09 Totten- 
ham Ct. Rd.. W.1. (nr. Warren St. Stn.), 
(EUS, 8406), and 50 Bow Lane, E.C.5 (CITy 
3443). a= hE SRM 

H.M. TREASURY. The Civil Service Com- 
missioners invite applications for at least two 
posts of ECONOMIC ASSISTANT. The ap- 
pointments are initially for five years (or less by 
arrangement). Age at least 21 and preferably 


* under 30 on Ist July, 1957. Candidates must have 


at least a Second Class Honours degree in 
Economics or a related subject. Applications 
will be considered from those taking their degrees 
this summer. Salary (according to age and ¢x- 
perience): £605-£1,055 (men), £605-£980 (women). 
Women’s pay being improved to reach equality 
with men’s by 1961, F.S.S.U. applies.—Particu- 
lars and application form from Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, Lon- 
don, W.1, quoting No. 4715/57/9, Completed 
application forms should be returned by 19th 
June, 1957. 


HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
NORTH HERTS TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Principal: F. W. Kellaway, B.Sc., Dip.Ed. 
Applications are invited for the post of Head of 
Department of Mathematics, Grade II, vacant 
through the promotion of the present holder to a 
Principalship, Salary according to Burnham 
—= £1,400 to £1,600, Duties to be taken up 


as as possible and not later than Ist 
Sanaa, i958, Further particulars may be ob- 
tained b addressed fools- 


y sending a stamped 
cap A A. to the Principal, North Herts Tech- 
nical College, Letchworth, to whom applica- 
tions should be sent by 15th June, 1957, 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, Post of Re- 
sponsibility. Wandsworth School, Sutherland 
Grove, S.W.18 (for 2,000 boys, being built up 
from a grammar school, and including engin- 
ecring and building technical courses and 
variety of modern courses), DEPUTY HEAD- 
MASTER required in January, Candidates 
should possess broad educational outlook and 
experience, and enterprising approach to teach- 
ing methods and school organisation; they will 
be expected to adduce evidence of these attri- 
butes from their present and carlier work. 
Burnham (Lordon) scale salary, with allowance 
of £500 a year. Form EO/TS10(SR) from (s.a.c. 
f'scap) Divisional Officer, St. John’s Hill, 
S.W.11, and returnable to head at schoo! within 
two weeks. (1006.) 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, Post of Re- 
sponsibility. Crown Woods School, Avery Hill, 
S.E.9. Headmaster: M. K. Ross, M.A. New 
Secondary school for 2,000 boys and girls ex- 
pected to open January, 1958 Applications in- 
vited from qualified teachers for appointment as 
DEPUTY HEADMISTRESS to take up duty 
for preliminary planning probably in Scptem- 
ber. Burnham (London) scale salary with sub- 
stantial allowance (likely to be assessed at £500 
a year), School will offer wide variety of studies, 
some Icading to G.C.E. (ail levels). Ample prac- 
tical provision for studies in building, com- 
merce and horticulture, Applicants should have 
good academic qualifications, organising ability, 
—_— teaching experience, and be interested 
whole field of secondary education. Forms 
EO TS10 (S.R) from and returnable to Divisional 
2 Greenwich High Road, S.E.10 (s.a.c. 
f’scap). (965.) 








“1 KNOW OF NO safe depository of the ultimate powers 
of society but the people themselves; 
enlightened enough to exercise their control with a wholesome 
directian, the remedy is not to take it from them but to inform 
their discretion through education.” 


- THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
HUMAN ABILITIES LIMITED 
(BY GUARANTEE) 
invites donations to its funds 
Hon. Treasurer, 40, Chancery Lane, W.C.2 


and if we think them not 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 











STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). Per- 
manent and Temporary office staff (M. & F.), 
Typewriting, Duplicating. _TEMple Bar 6644. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, — 
Applications are invited for the post of 
LECTURER or ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
PHILOSOPHY. Candidates must have a special 


’ interest and qualifications for teaching Political 


Philosophy. The salary scales are at present under 
review, and ate expected to be as follows: Lec- 
turer, £900 to £1,650 per annum, Assistant Lec- 
turer, £700 to £850 pez annum. Initial salary and 
status according to qualifications and experience. 
Membership of the F.S.S.U. and Children's 
Allowance Scheme. Applications must be sent not 
later than Junc 15, 1957, to the Registrar, the 
University, Manchester 3, from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained. Overseas candidates may apply by 
letter (no forms), giving qualifications and ex- 
perience and names of three persons to whom 
reference may be made. 
UNIVERSITY OF CAPE T 
Applications arc invited for a LECTU RER IN 
ENGLISH. The successful applicant will be re- 
quired to assist with the teaching of Old and 
Middle English and the History of the English 
Language, up to the standard of the Honours 
B.A, and to give general assistance wih the 
work of the Language side of the English 
Departmett, Competence in Phonetics or Old 
Norse will be an additional recommendation, 
The salary scale is £850 x £50—£1,200 per 
annum, There is also a temporary cost of living 
allowance for a married man (at present £234 per 
annum). Applications (with copies of testi- 
monials) should state age, qualifications, ex- 
perience and research work completed or in pro- 
gtess and give the names of two referees whom 
the the Uaiversiny may consult, Two copies of the 
application and testimonials should reach the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1 (from whom memoranda giving the 
gencral conditions of appointment and further in- 
a about the work of the department of 
English should be obtained), not later than 
= July, 1957. University of Cape Town, Pri- 
vate Bag, Cape Town, South atin, 
by the same date, The University reserve 
, Ay hh, A -4 yh 
applicants, or to make no appointment. 
ADVERTISEMENTS 











for imsertion ia these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. 


CONCERTS 


Motets by Schutz, 
June 6th, 7.30 St. 











BERLINER SID 
Rach, Distier, etc. 


Martin-in-the-Ficlds. Adm. Free. Details from 
German Welfare Council, 25 Villiers St., W.C.2. 
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STUDENTSHIPS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. RE- 
SEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES, Applications are invited for the 
above studentships and grants, tenable for one 
year in the first instance, and renewable for a 
further period now exceeding two years, The 
studentships are normally of the value of £350 
or £400 per annum. They are offered to candi- 
dates who have obtained the degree of Bachelor 
or Master in this or any other approved Uni- 
versity, Applications should be sent not later 
than July Ist, 1957, to the Registrar, the Univer- 
sity, Manchester 13, from whom further particu- 
lars and forms of application may be obtained. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


‘A WEEK-END COURSE OF LECTURES 
will be given by 
LESLIE THOMPSON, H.P.A., and MICHAEL 
PERNETTA, H.P.A., at the Russell Hotel, 
Russell Square, W.C.1, 8th and 9th June, 
on the subject of 
SCIENTOLOGY : How to Apply it Yourself. 
These ten lectures on the Science of Human 
Ability give the methods of influencing the mind 
and one’s environment, and how these methods 
can be applied to life. 

For bookings or further details apply to: 
Michael Pernette, H.P.A., 23 Daleham 
Gardens, N.W.3. Fee for complete Course : 
5 gns. PAA) OSM 
COUNTRY INDUSTRIES. Demonstrations by 
blacksmiths, wheelwrights, brickmakers, boat- 
builders, potters, agricultural engineers, saddlers, 
etc., in Holland Park (off Kensington High 
Street) from June ‘Ist-15th, Open 11 a.m. 
(2.30 p.m. Sundays) to 9 p.m. 

INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Squarc, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Dn. Adbén Salazar on ‘Les 
retratos de Quevedo,’ on the 7th June at 6 p.m. 

















LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sa. MAX 
BEERBOHM Memorial Exhibition. IVON 
HITCHENS New Paintings, 10-5.30, Sats, 10-1. 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Gid Bond’ Street, 
W.1, Between Space and Earth: trends in 
Modern Italian Art. Daily 10-5.30. 
10-12.30. Until Ist June. 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 
Paintings by SICKERT, PAUL 


Street, W.1. 
DELANCE. First Exhibition in England. 


‘SCULPTURE—1850 and 1950.’ An exhibition 
of British Works shown -in Holland Park, Ken 
sington, 10 to dusk , . Admission 1s. 6d. 


SPIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures and 
Demonstrations, London, H.Q., 33 Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1, BEL, 3351. 

THE MODERN CHURCHMEN’S _ UNION 
ANNUAL MEETING, Thursday, June 6th, St. 
Margaret's Church, Lothbury, E.C.2 (at the rear 
of Bank of England), Annual Service, 1.15 p.m. 





Preacher, ah Henry Self, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
K.B.E., M.Sc., B.D., Ph.D. Public Meeting, 
2.15 p. m. 





THE SOCIETY for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings announces course of four Lectures. 
June 6th, 13th, 20th, 27th on ‘The English 
Country House’ at the Victoria and Albert 


Museum, at 6.15 p.m. Speakers: Viscount 
Esher, John Summerson, Professor Geoffrey 
Webb, H. Goodhart-Rendel. Tickets 2s. 6d. — 


Apply Secretary, 55 Great Ormond Street, 
W.C.1, 








PERSONAL 


CANCER PATIENT (57847), wife and husband 
(66), both very weak and unable to work, Need 
domestic and financial help. Please help us to 
care for them (also thousands of other sad cases). 
Jewellery welcomed.—National Society for Can- 
cer Relief (Appeal G.7), 47 Victoria Street, 
S.W.1. 


F. Matthias Alexander Technique 
of 
eaten ~~ Re-education 
parts 
Bunsen ‘and Perfection 








Posture ont Poise 
Relieves Nervous Tension, Stress and Strain 
and makes for the 
Rejuvenation of Body Organs. 
A New Way of Life and Healthful Living. 
Consultations by appointment —The Secretary 





F. Matthias Al 
16 Ashley Place, London, $.W.1. 
Telephone : Victoria 1863 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 940 

ACROSS.—1 Pullover. 5 Draped. 9 Lapidary. 
10 Assort. 12 Thesis. 13 Caribous. 15 Rehabili- 
tate. 18 Haberdashers. 23 Prostyle. 24 Cleave, 
26 Rarity. 27 Chapbook. 28 Nudist, 29 Anteater, 

DOWN.—1 Palate. 2 Lappet. 3 Old time. 4 
Errs. 6 Rossini. 7 Proposal. 8 Detested. 11 
Tabitha, 14 Parable. 16 Chaperon, 17 Abhorred. 
19 Rotates, 20 Relapse. 21 Cahoot. 22 Dekker. 
25 Chin. 





KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post, Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1, Dept, D.X. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH undertaken for Indi- 
viduals, Firms, —— —Terms on appli- 
cation to Box No. 996. 


MEMBERS OF THE GOOD FOOD CLUB 
(President, Raymond Postgate : membership now 
40,000) recommend in THE GOOD FOOD 
GUIDE, 1957-58, the restaurants, inns and hotels 
in Britain where you can rely on good food, good 
service and reasonable charges. This famous 
Guide’s reputation for complete independence is 
strictly maintained, 1957-58 Edition available 
from all bookshops and stationers at 7s. 6d. 
Published by Cassell. 


MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT Lenses, 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses. For 
Free Booklet and details of easy payments write 
David Blackstone, W.1 (Telephone GER.‘ 2531). 
197a Regent Street, London, W.1. (Telephone 
REG. 6993.) E Branches in main towns. 

NOTICE the difference it makes to your meals 
when you add Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney 
—from all good grocers. 

















SHIRTS to measure from pure Eastern silk, 
collar attached, 85s, Patterns on application. — 
Wooderson, 123-4 Cheapside, E.C.2. Shirtmakers 
since “1894. 

SMOKING. New cure by psychosynthesis, — 
Wainley Course, Taggart Avenue, Liverpool, 16, 


THE MOST MEMORABLE TOAST is that 
which is buttered and spread with BURGESS 
Anchovy Paste. 


TRY GOING TO A fancy dress ball disguised 
as a bottle of Duff Gordon’s El Cid Sherry. 
You may not win a prize, but you'll be in con- 
stant demand. 

UNITARIANISM. Would it meet your. desire 
for a non-creedal progressive-minded church? 
Information on receipt of stamp.—S. Secretary, 
Postal Mission, 14 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


VERY ATTRACTIVE stamen brooches made 
in great variety, 2s. each. Samples sent.—Write 
Hackney, 35 Longford Rd., Bognor Regis. 
WANTED, 
Box No. 956. 


WE PAY 1s. per Ib. and refund pos postage for you your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool. blankets. Any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks. Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17, 

















a Croquet Set in good condition.— 











LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY for your Holiday—this 
year and all the holidays to come. If once you 
learn to write you can always make money. 
The LSJ method of individual coaching by cor- 
respondence brings success while you learn. Write 
to: Prospectus Dept., The London Schoo! of 
Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, Lon- 
don, W.1. GRO, 8250. ‘There are LSJ students 
all over the world.’ 


ACCURATE TYPING. . LITERARY, ETC. 2s. 
1,000, Carbon, 3d.—Box No, 988 


ATTRACTIVE presentation is half-way to pub- 

lication. MSS. promptly, expertly typed.—Edna 

+g 5 Glengariff Mansions, Brixton, S.W.9. 
6346 


AUTHORS’ MSS. really well typed. Accent on 
good presentation, 2s. per 1,000, carbon 6d. 
Quotes for indexing, sub-editing and re-writing 
by team of experts. Speedy service.—Miss T. A. 
Downing, 28 Vandon Court, Petty France, S.W.1. 
Make a note of this address. 


AUTHOR’S MSS., any length typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent works). 
short stories, ¢tc., by return, Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation. 4-hr, duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported, Recording machines on hire, Transla- 
tions from/into all languages. Overnight Service : 
TELEDICTA SERVICE ; DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m, and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St. W.1. (GER. 1067-9). 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK.—We print and pub- 
lish poetry collections, biographies, etc., at 
authors’ expense, Saleable work is distributed in 
the normal manner, author retaining profits.— 
Write Linden Press, 20 Took’s Court, E.C.4, 











STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection.—Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C23. 





TYPING MSS, 2s. 1,000 words. — Nancy 
McFarlane, 96 Marine Pde., Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, 


YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with ‘Know 
How.’ Send for FREE R.3 ‘Know-How Guide 
to Writing Success.’ No Sales—No Fees tuition.— 
—B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 
New Bond Street, London, W.1 





THE SPECTATOR, MAY 31, 


WRITE FOR PROFTT. Send for interesting free 
booklet. — Regent Institute (Dept. 85), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8 (KNI. 7796). 








EDUCATIONAL 


BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Selsey, Sussex. Sound 
education with special facilities for music and 
art. Brochure free.—Selsey 2774. 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. 
(all examining Boards), London, B.A., B.Sc., 

B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degree 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Mod, Fees, Prospectus from C.D. Parker, M.A., 
oa Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, Est. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination— 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College (G.40), St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 


NEW SCHOOL, KING'S LANGLEY, HERTS. 
(Co-Ed., Day and Boarding.) Based on Steiner 
Methods, avoiding early specialisation. Nursery 
Ages, 3-6. Lower School, 6-14. Upper School, 
14-18, G.C.E. Exams, Transport for younger 
children within 5-miles radius. 


PIANIST can accept a few really keen pupils. — 
PARk 6542. 


QUEEN’S HOUSE DAY § SCHOOL for Girls, 69 
Fitzjohn’s Ave., N.W.3 (Tel.: HAM, 1306), 
provides a unique individual education from 8-18 
yrs. Genera! course to university entrance stan- 
dard. Ballet, drama, fencing, skating, tennis. 
Special care given to each child’s needs. Well- 
qualified staff, small classes. Trained caterer. 
Pleasantly situated near the Heath, A few vacan- 
cies exist for Autumn Terms for suitable can- 
didates. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week.courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14 PARK 8392. 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 























SCHOOL FOR SALE 


WINCHESTER, Recognised Preparatory School 
for Sale as going concern. 130 Day Pupils only. 
Modern premises including accommodation for 
Principal. Bookings for 5 years ahead. Audited 
accounts.—Full details, Alfred Pearson & Son, 
Estate Agents, Walcote Chambers, High Street, 
Winchester, Tel.: 3388 (2 lines), 











SHOPPING BY POST 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. . per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE, PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


LUNCHEON SETS, Willow hamper with quality 
fittings for four, from £4 19s. 6d. to £6 10s, Send 
for illustrated leaflet.—Verlyn Products, Dept. 6, 
109 Lecds Old Road, Heckmondwike 

MARMALADE, Finest Seville Orange specially 
made in South Africa from Oranges and Pure 
Cane Sugar only, No other ingredients. A Deli- 
cacy enjoyed by our customers for many years. 
2 Ib. tins. 6 for 21s. Post Paid, SHILLING 
os. CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, 

C.3. 




















RHEUMATISM, BRONCHITIS, CATARRH, 
Notwithstanding sensational drug and serum dis- 
coveries, home remedies based on natural ¢ssen- 
tial oils from plants and herbs, like GARLISOL 
TABLETS, are still the best. Send 52s. 6d. for 
1,000 Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply), with 
booklet of home treatment and dietary advice.— 
Garlisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. 





ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS NOTED FOR 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY, Richly woven 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens in 
Beautiful Colours. Immaculate for Town and 
Country Wear, Gossamer Sheer Linen in Pastel 
Shades, Elegant Damask, Table Napery, Ex- 
quisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Sets. 
Irish Hand Embroidered Afternoon Teacloths 
of Enchanting loveliness, Super Linens. 
Damask Towels, Linen Turkish Towels, etc. 
Illustrated Catalague from Rosemoyne Linens, 
Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern ireland. 


THE ORIGINAL DR, DEIMEL UNDER- 
WEAR for men, women, children and infants is 
unique in its kind on account of its special 
weave which allows the body to breathe freely. 
Catalogues and patterns on request.—DEIMEL 
HOUSE, 99 NEW BOND ST., W.1 











ACCOMMODATION 


GOWER COAST, Superior modernised cottage; 
all amenities; sleep 5. Tel., Garage, etc, Vac. 
Whit week, July 6th-20th.—Box No. 997. 


HIGHGATE. Three-roomed suite in journalist's 
house furnished to suit bachelor professional 
man.—Enquire Box No. 999 

WINDERMERE. B, & B. Lovely views of Lake 
& Hills. Very cent.—P. Richley, 2 The Terrace. 

















1954 
SINGLE BED/SITT, to let, board, ne 
17 cent. cott. Mod, Con. 1 hr. Waterloo 
Ashley Roath, Cameisdale, Haslemere. 6m 1033, 
UNFURNISHED ROOMS so ein Ma 
Households Associations first reside 
lovely Sussex Manor House, with food ang 
service, Membership and other Particulars fron. 
23 Haymarket, S.W.1 (TRA. 6111). (Hurst. 
pierpoint 2299.) 











HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Gp 
Tel. 1944, 33 rms. 200 yards sea front. Gardens.» 
Putting Green, Garages. Superlative food, Aprij 

74 gns. Summer 9-11 gns. 
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CLUNY HILL ‘HOTEL, 
FORRES, MORAYSHIRE. 
THE RIVIERA OF THE NORTH. 
Warm Sunny Climate 
Superb hotel; magnificent setting; own gr 
restful atmosphere; where perfection is the aim, 
Offers ideal holiday; outstanding hospitatity, 
Golf course, fishing, tennis, riding, billiards, bal. 
room. Fully licensed.—Brochure and tariff on 
application, __ 


GOLF VIEW HOTEL, NAIRN. On mid mild 
Moray Firth. Beautiful scenery. Golf, Putting, 
Own tennis, Bathing. Fully Licensed. Illustrated 
brochure from manager.—Phone Nairn 2301.4, 
Eglinton Hotel. 


IF YOU WANT to catch sea-trout and salmon 
in a river at your door amidst unsurpassed 
scenery, whilst staying in perfect comfort, come 
to Ormidale. Fish run June to October, Grouse 
shooting, sea fishing. — ene 
GLENDARUEL, ARGYL 
INVERNESS-SHIRE 
NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL 
NETHYBRIDGE 


— ag gene in beautiful 
excellent for walking. climbing, 
or touring Highlands. y 
Self-centained suites, private sitting-rooms, 
c. all bedrooms. 
Excellent fishing, golfing. 
Fully licensed. 
Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276. 


LOCHEARNHEAD, PERTHSHIRE,: 
AUCHRAW HOTEL, overlooking lovely Lock; 
Earn; ideal touring centre, Scottish Highlands, 
Free fishing and bathing, Fully licensed. Iltus 
trated brochure, Proprietor. Phone 203. 


MARINE HOTEL, NORTH BERWICK. Adi 
joining famous West Golf Course, facing sea; 
Magnificently appointed. Resident orchestra,s 
All-weather tennis courts. Fully licensed, Illus+; 
trated brochure from manager.—Phone North) 
Berwick 406. An Eglinton Hotel. 


RYE. THE HOPE ANCHOR. RAC*** AA, 
Licensed, Ashley Courtenay recommended, 
Superb position in a lovely centre for holidays: 
Rye 2216. 





Easy access, 
surroundings, 








THE RENOWNED RUSACKS OF 
ST. ANDREWS 
Facing bay and overlooking famous old course 
Rusacks is renowned for hospitality. Rooms with: 
private bath, Private suites. Children’s playrooms 
CONFERENCE FACILITIES. Fully Licensedj 
Tariff with pleasure on request, Tel.: 21 
RUSACKS HOTEL 
ST. ANDREWS, FIFE. 








HOLIDAY CARS FOR HIRE 


IRELAND: DRIVE YOURSELF during your 
holiday in one of our modern comprehensively 
insured cars.—Reliability Car Ltd., -42 Kildare 
Street, Dublin, Phone 66242. Telegrams: 
*Relicars, Dublin.’ 











HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


INDIA BY ROAD 
An exciting adventure by coach has been 
by L. D. Cooper, 47 Vineyard Hill Rd., London, 
S.W.19. 12 weeks’ glorious holiday through 
ever-changing scenery. 3 weeks’ stay in India 
(few vacant seats), Travelling costs: Single £65. 
Return £120. 
SPAIN, 24 miles from the sea and Barcelona, 
Wonderful mountain air, 1,000 feet up. Good 
food. English, French or Spanish cuisine. — 
Write Hotel CONGOST, FIGARO, neat 
Barcelona, 











DODERO LINE 


Regular express service by s.s, ‘ARGENTINA’ 

*“URUGUDAY,’ *LIBERTAD’ from London via 

LE HAVRE, LISBON, RIO DE JANEIRO, 
MONTEVIDEO to BUENOS AIRES, 


Round voyages at reduced rates, 
Regular sailings every three weeks. Apply 
your Travel Agent or Genera! Passenger agents. 

STELP & LEIGHTON LTD., 
9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C.3, 
Tel.: ROY 3111, 
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